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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Berlin Metropolitan Court delivered its sentence on Count 
Arnim on the 19th inst. ‘The tribunal acquitted the accused 
of criminality in detaining Prince Bismarck’s scolding letters, as 
“rebukes and admonitions belong to the recipient;” and of 
abstracting documents, there being no evidence that he had 
wilfully abstracted any; but found him guilty of ‘a breach of 
public order” in conveying thirteen most important and secret 
papers from Berlin, whither he had taken them from Paris, to 
Carlsbad. They therefore sentenced him to three months’ im- 
prisonment, the month of preijiminary arrest to be counted as part 
of the time, and to pay the costs of the suit, which amount, it 
is now stated, to £450. ‘The Count loses neither rank nor honour, 
and he is allowed, within the usual limits, to choose his own 
time for submitting to the sentence. We have commented on 
the decision elsewhere, but may mention here that the semi- 
official papers talk-of an appeal against the grounds of the jud 
ment, as subversive of official discipline, but that up to Thursday 
evening neither party had appealed. The German national Press 
considers the sentence too light, but the judgment has elsewhere 
been well received. 
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Prince Bismarck, it appears, was greatly offended at his deser- 
tion by the Liberals in the division on the arrest of Herr 
Majunke, and the Liberals therefore resolved to show that their 
conduct involved no attack on him. They chose the opportunity 
of the yote for the Secret Service Fund, now annually placed at 
the disposal of the Foreign Office, and after declaring through 
Herr Bennigsen that they meant the absence of discussion to be 
taken as a vote of confidence, they carried it almost unanimously. 
Only Herr Windthorst spoke against it, and he was supported 
only by the Ultramontanes, Socialists, and Poles. It seems cer- 
tain that the revelations in the Arnim trial have increased Prince 
Bismarck’s popularity with the majority. They say he has been 
intent only to preserve peace. 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a rather amusing speech at 
a dinner at Exeter on Monday, on the character and ten- 
deney of the moral experience he was getting as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In the first place, he was learning not 
to admire anything, lest some one should immediately urge upoa 
him that he ought to sanction its being obtained for the country 
by a relaxation of the purse-strings. Also, he was learning not 
to be afraid of anything, lest he should be immediately compelled 
to admit that the country ought to guard,—at a reasonable cost, 
—against it. Lastly—and this was the most serviceable lesson 
of all—he was learning to be very slow of understanding 
anything, as this course reduced the number of hints, and dis- 
couraged those who did not choose to force their pro- 
posals on him. He was opposed to all spasmodic con- 
tractions pretty sure to be followed by spasmodic increases 
of expenditure. 
tional measures, but anticipated careful, plodding attempts at 
1odest progress. In concluding, he announced that Mr. Disraeli was 
80 much better as to anticipate carrying on the campaign of next 


Further, he held out no hope of sensa- | 
i legally of 


On Monday also, Sir William Harcourt addressed his con- 
stituents in the Corn Exchange, Oxford, in a long, witty, and 
very clever speech on behalf of Whig moderation, which we have 
criticised elsewhere. Ife said that when the storm came down so 
rapidly last February, and the Government vessel was taken aback 
and dismasted in a twinkling, a “large part of the crew were washed 
overboard, while a few were cast up on the desert island of the 
House of Lords. His own colleague (Viscount Cardwell) had 
been living a sort of Robinson-Crusoe life there ever since.” Ie 
congratulated his constituents on the fact that, though the 
coach had changed driver and horses, it was trundling the 
same road as before. ‘Then he went in for a rather elabo- 
rate astronomical simile:—‘‘ The eccentricities of party were 
controlled by that great central force of moderate and moderating 
opinion which defined their orbits and gave them often a caleul- 
able period, and thus our political system rolled on in its large 
ellipse, neither flying off into space at a tangent nor tumbling 
into the centre for lack of motion.” When we got that far, we 
almost expected a proof that “the squares of the periodic times 
vary as the cubes of the mean distances,” but Sir W. Harcourt’s 
heart seems to have failed him after the hint that the “ periods ” 
of party Governments wcre often “calculable,” and he did not 
determine for us the date of the next Tory eclipse. He compli- 
mented the Conservatives on continuing the policy of the 
Liberals, and remarked that they even dil it too well,—* they 
had ecaricatured the errors of their rivals as the Chinese potter 
copied the crack in the china plate. They had done what he 
thought impossible: they had made the Licensing Act even more 
vexatious than before.” In fact, towards the Conservatives Sir 
W. Harcourt’s attitude was one of critical neutrality. 





His real subject was the blunders of the Liberals, and he attacked, 
first, the late Government for its ** overdosing ;" next, theadvanced 
Liberals for expecting all the party to be guided by their “ blazing 
rhetoric ;’ and last, not least, Mr. Gladstone, for * sensational 
pamphleteering.” He laughed at Sir Wilfrid Lawson, ‘ the pontiff 
of total abstinence,” who excommunicated all heretics refusing to 
embrace his immaculate dogma; but he described him as a man 





whom it was impossible not to admire, because, “in spite of his 
| principles, he was always full of spirits.” IIe laughed also at 
| Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who had published his Radical syllabus 

from the Cathedra of the Lortnightly Review, and “who had 

formulated a creed quite Athanasian in its obscurity, and not less 
| damnatory in its clauses.” He panegyrised the Whigs, undoubtedly 
| in contradistinction to Mr. Gladstone, as leaders who had never 
advocated a policy of destruction; he attacked sharply, though 
| without naming it, the pamphlet on ‘* The Vatican Decrees and 
| Civil Allegiance,” and coneluded by defending the policy of the 
| Publie Worship Regulation Act, and praising “the simple and 
masculine temper of this sober-minded and God-fearing people, 
who had known how in their polity to maintain a sober freedom, 
| and in their religion a reasonable faith.” ‘There is a strong strain 
| of flattery of the people in that. How many, we wonder, of Sir 
W. Harcourt’s audience could have said exactly both what his 
| faith was, and why it was a reasonable faith. But Sir W. Harcourt 
| knows well what the English people like to hear. 
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Prince Alfonso of the Asturias is seventeen, and therefore 
age, and his partisans have taken advantage of the 


i= it J 
opportunity to send him addresses. We have commented on 


| them elsewhere, but may mention here that all ask him to be a 
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Parliamentary King, and that in reply the Prince promises Par- 
liamentary institutions, which, he says, were never withdrawn 
during the thirty-five years of his mother’s reign; hints at an 
amnesty—le does not pledge himself to one—and asserts that his 
with men and things 


misfortunes have brought him in contact 
may, I shall not cease 


in modern Europe. ‘Be my fate what it 
to be a true Spaniard nor, like all my ancestors, a true Catholic, 
nor, as a man of my time, truly Liberal.” The advisers of the 
different Pretenders in Europe make a great mistake in writing 
these solemn manifestoes for them. A little spontaneity, a little 
more chance of a glimpse into the men themselves, would do 
their cause a world of good, and amply compensate for an 
occasional imprudence. One Prince is not as good as another in 


any country but England. 

The Calcutta Correspondent of the Times asserts that the 
Indian Government, with all its enormous expenditure, could not 
place 30,000 troops in the field for a war in Afghanistan. The 
Native Army of Bengal is now officered from the Staff Corps, 
and that institution is so constructed that it now consists of 
1,111 officers, of whom 370 are lieutenant-colonels, 191 majors, 
341 captains, and 180 lieutenants, and could not, in the event of 
war, furnish subalterns cnough to make the regiments efficient. 
The evil goes on increasing, until in a short time the whole corps 
will consist of nothing but field-officers, and ‘a lieutenant will 
become an extinct species.” The efficiency of the Army 
has, in fact, been sacrificed to the claims of the officers 
to lose nothing by the Mutiny, and reform is now arrested 
by the immense expense of getting rid of the useless, It 
is reported that a thorough reform of the Native Army has been 
pressed by Lord Northbrook upon the India Office, but the 
moment it is sanctioned we shall have the House of Commons 
deciding, as they decided on Colonel Sykes’s motion, that the officers’ 
interests must be respected first of all. It will take a catastrophe, 
and a big one, to induce Parliament to give the Viceroy carte 
blanche, and thorough reform cannot be accomplished without it. 








The abstract of the American President’s speech forwarded by 
Reuter’s agent from New York had, it appears, no better founda- 
tion than the talk of the President with some persons about him. 
This was forwarded to New York from Washington, was pub- 
lished in a newspaper, and sent over to England, a paragraph 
about Spain and Cuba, in particular, being given as the ipsissima 
verba of the President. ‘‘ Reuter” is very sorry, but has given 
no assurance of the immediate dismissal of his agent. The words 
really written by the President are moderate enough, and amount 
only to a remark that if the insurrection in Cuba goes on long 
enough, intervention may become ‘‘a self-necessity.” ‘The Presi- 
dent strongly advocates a return to specie payments, by taxing 
the country till the Treasury is able to buy in the paper, and 
laughs at the notion of expansion. Would it not be better, 
he says, to wipe out everybody’s debts at once, and begin 
commerce again? He would authorise ‘free banking,”’—that 
is, would allow anybody to issue notes, provided he held 
a certain fixed proportion of gold and United States’ securities 
behind them. He deplores the disappearance of American 
shipping—which is due mainly to protection—and is in favour 
of reviving that interest by large bonuses to American mail- 
carrying steamers. ‘That is to say, the Union is to tax ship- 
building materials till it is not profitable to build ships, and then | 
pay American speculators for running these ships made artificially | 
dear. The Message, as reported in extenso, is verbose es 








tiresome. 


Congress appears determined to use its remaining time in facili- 
tating a return to specie payments. The Senate, by 34 to 14, has! 
passed a Finance Bill, fixing January 1, 1879, as the date for the 
resumption of specie payments, ordering the gradual withdrawal 
of greenbacks till the total amount has been reduced to | 
£60,000,000, directing a rapid issue of silver to replace frac- 
tional paper currency, and allowing free banking, it is supposed 
upon the President’s plan. It is difficult to comment on such a 
measure until we see it more in detail, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives has already read the Bill twice, and it is believed that, 
although opposed by the Democrats, who in March 1875 will | 
control the Representatives, it will pass. Once passed, the Senate | 
and the President can forbid any alteration of the law until | 

| 
i 


March, 1876. 


We imagine that a vote considerably increasing the pay of the 
private soldier will be found in the next Estimates. At all events 


| consequently failure.” 


| now reached, Lord Hertford says, ‘¢a climax.’ 





the cue appears to have been given to alarm the public into ans 
tioning an increase, ‘Tory speakers everywhere renew their attacks 
on the recruits, and the Duke of Cambridge, on Friday week 
told a company dininy at Merehant Taylors’ that the alternatives 
| Were ‘conscription ” or more expenditure. We believe an increase 
_to be indispensable, the present pay being too small to attract 
|Sufliciently good men. It is 1s. 2d. a day, out of which 6d, is 
| Stopped for rations, $d. for washing, and 1d. for clothes, &e 
| The soldier therefore obtains only &s. 2d. a week and lodgine. 
| —that is, less than an ordinary farm labourer. Abolish the stop. 
| pages, and we can have all the men we want. Our only dread 
| is that the increase will not take the shape of a direct grant to 
the private, but of some sort of a prize, which will not tempt men, 
who are not certain of obtaining it. Six months’ apprenticeship 
|is fair, and would be understood, but it should be remembered 
that the first six months is the soldier's trying time. 


Captain E. Walter, head of the Corps of Commissionnaires, who 
has had, he says, thirty years’ experience among soldiers, in the 
service and discharged from it, repeats that the physique of the 
rank and file is declining. He quotes official papers, showing 
that on January 1, 1873, there were 28,263 men in the Army 
under twenty years of age; that the number of crimes of insub- 
ordination have increased more than 30 per cent., and that the 
desertions of 1872 were in excess of the average for the pre- 
ceding six years by 50 per cent. He also quotes reports from 
Dublin and Millbank, showing that a large proportion (in 
Millbank 13 per cent.) of soldiers sent to prison are physi- 
cally unfit for hard labour, and asks for a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry, a course which we trust will not be followed. If the 
alarmists are right, the Commission would be merely a waste of 
invaluable time; and if they are wrong, the facts can be explained 
by the responsible Minister in Parliament. The men will not 
give public testimony as to the grievances in the Army, and 
recruiting officers know what is wrong and what is the extent of 
the evil just as well as any Commission can teach them. If the 
facts are admitted, the country will cry for a remedy, not for 


more discussion. 


It appears from a report made by the Finance Committee of 
the Metropolitan Board, that the rateable value of London may 
be taken to be £20,000,000 a year, and that every penny of rating 
imposed on it yields more than £80,000 a year. At present the 
rate imposed by the Board is only 44d., but it is to be 5}d., and 
will doubtless increase until the discontent of the taxpayers com- 
pels the Board to resort to indirect taxation, as they already, in 
fact, do, levying an octroi on coal and corn. The debt of the 
Board, when their surplus lands are sold, will be about £9,500,000, 
and it is so easily raised that the last demand of the Board for 
24 millions at 34 per cent. was met by tenders of 21 millions. 
The extreme ease with which the Board raises money is its greatest 
danger, and the best argument against releasing it in any way 
from the control of Parliament. If a popular Board could borrow 
as it liked, London would very speedily be in the position of Paris. 


‘The Lord Chamberlain has issued a circular to the managers 
of the theatres under his control, calling on them to aid him in 
repressing indecent dances and immodest dressing. He will, he 
says, withdraw the licence from any theatre in which indecent 
dances are allowed, as he has already done in one case, but he 
wants the managers’ assistance about dresses. ‘It is im- 
possible by any act of oflicial authority to prescribe the 
dimensions of a dress, or to regulate details of costume, 
and any attempt to do so would be attended with ridicule, and 
Managers, however, know exactly what is 
required, and can control their own subordinates, and they must, 
or see their licences withdrawn. Lord Hertford, we suspect, will 
find it necessary to trust chicfly to himself and his paid staff. 
The managers who think stripping pays, will not help him 
heartily, unless indeed they are allowed to inform against their 
rivals. He himself appends to his circular the one issued by Lord 
Sydney in 1869, which was precisely similar in tone, and as the 
Lord Chamberlain acknowledges, produced no effect at all. On the 
contrary, the practices which were then declared ‘a scandal ” have 
> He must do his own 
work, and steadily repress what he dislikes, with as little chatter 
as may be, and no regard for expostulations till they come from 
persons not interested in the state of theatrical treasuries. 


The Dean of Westminster offered the pulpit of Westminster 
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? abbey, for the special Advent service of last Monday, to the Bishop 

F of Natal, and justified his offer in an extremely courteous and grace- 
ful letter of apology to the Bishop of London for even seeming 
to add ‘‘ one fresh burden” to those which belong to the Bishop 
of London's “great position.” His reasons are very simple. 
The Bishop of London has no more responsibility for the pulpit 
in Westminster Abbey than has the Bishop of Oxford for the 
pulpits of the Oxford colleges of which he is not Visitor. To Dean 
Stanley, who is responsible for the pulpit at Westminster, Dr. 
Colenso appears to be not only a regular Bishop of the English 
Church, but one who has made great sacrifices for the Missionary 
cause, and who, in relation to the occasion of this recent visit to 
England, has made a new sacrifice of a very noble kind. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it his duty to offer him that grate- 
ful recognition which it was the privilege of his office to bestow. 
Dean Stanley also reminds the Bishop that the sort of prejudice 
which ostracises the Bishop of Natal was formerly felt for Dr. 
Arnold, whose memory almost all the parties in the Church now 
honour. He anticipates a similar change in relation to the Bishop 
of Natal. Dr. Jackson did not publish any answer to Dean 
Stanley’s letter, but Dr. Colenso, with great dignity and tact, 
declined to accept an offer which might lead to contention. Never- 
theless, the Guardian of this week administers an acrimonious, but 
yery confused rebuke to Dean Stanley for setting at defiance 
“Church order and authority.” Dean Stanley has set no 
Church order at defiance. If he were under the Bishop of 
London, he would not have tried to ignore his authority. But 
in fact he is as responsible for the preaching in Westminster 
Abbey as Dr. Temple is for that in the diocese of Exeter, where 
he gave out that he should not inhibit the Bishop of Natal. If 
a Bishop is right in judging of his duty for himself in a larger 
sphere, so is an independent Dean in a smaller; and it is not 
reasonably open to any one to maintain that one man should have 
the responsibility, while another should dictate how itis to be used. 
The Dean of Westminster seems to us to have discharged his 
duty with his usual courage, generosity, and delicacy of feeling. 


The cold has brought a great lot of suggestions for warmth to 
that Confessor of the English public, the Times, most of which are 
not less familiar to everybody, and much older, than the Times 
itself,—as for instance, ‘‘ Sleep in calico sheets, they are not so 
cold as linen sheets, and don’t make your feet so cold if you pro- 
ject them into any new part of the bed”; or again—this in the 
pompous language of a very important discovery—*“ Fill a stone 
bottle with hot water and make it your sleeping companion, 
warming the bed with it first.” As for calico sheets, no doubt 
they do not absorb quite so much heat from the body as 
linen sheets, but they are as cold as moderate icicles in weather like 
that of the early part of the week; and stone bottles, however 
hot, are very hard foreign bodies, which are apt to make you 
dream that you are the seed sown in stony places, which forthwith 
sprang up,—as you do when you come suddenly upon it. The 
true warming-pan, which keeps warm all night and is not rocky, 
is a warm little dog at your back or on your feet ; but you must 
take care not to indulge it so much that it contests the bed with 
you, and growls when you move it, like the illustrious ‘‘ Duchess ” 
in Dr. John Brown’s story. But that is an excellent lesson in 
firmness. 


Several correspondents of the Times have been noticing during 
the severe weather of last week great migrations of birds, especi- 
ally of larks. ‘Two correspondents, one at Brighton and one at 
Havant, declare that these birds go in great flocks westwards 
along the coast,—in search of a better climate. But a third says 
that in North-East Lincolnshire he observed great flights going 
on all day in a direction from N.N.W. to 8.8.E. 
he says, ‘‘with the compass, and found they never de- | 
viated from this course.” 
trends from N.N.W. to S8.S.E., this indicates simply, we suppose, | 
that the larks were coasting southwards there, as they were | 
coasting westwards at Brighton; and as the date on which he | 
observed this was the 11th December, while the Brighton corre- | 
spondent observed the phenomenon on the 17th December, and | 
the Havant correspondent says that he had been observing it 
for four days on the 22nd, it would seem very likely that 
the larks are circumvolating England to find a better climate 
without venturing across the Channel,—perhaps hitherto in vain, | 
Let us hope that if they do not find what they want by the time 
they get to Devonshire and Cornwall, they will be too wise to | 
continue the experiment by turning north again. 


;a fair average judge, 


““T tried it,” | 


Now as the coast of Lincolnshire | 


| Mr. J. J. Murphy writes to us, and the Rev. F. O. Morris, the 
ornithologist, writes to Tuesday's Times, on the subject on which 
| we made a remark last week,—the kind of sense by which animals 
| find not merely each other out, when instinct leads them, but, not 
| unfrequently, any place to which they are accustomed, even 
though they might just as well live in another place so far as 
regards any corporeal need. Mr. Murphy thinks it may 
rather have been smell than hearing which guided the male 
tiger-moths to the gauze-cage in which the female was con- 
fined ; and Mr. Morris suggests that this may very likely be due 
to the operation of the same instinct which takes a dog or cat 
straight home for forty miles or more, by a road it has never 
travelled or seen before. But supposing these various phenomena 
to be due to the operation of one and the same instinct, it is pro- 
bably, again, the same with that which guides the migratory flocks 
of birds for upwards of 1,000 miles through the air; and though 
this, again, might be smell, it is not very easy to conceive it, as what 
we do know of smell shows us that it is perhaps even less distinct 
in its assistance as to direction, than hearing itself, which, again, in 
man, is an extremely bad guide to the source of sound. Is it not 
probable that there may be an instinct which urges animals experi- 
encing it straight towards certain needed qualities of things, pre- 
cisely as gravitation urges a particle of matter towards masses of 
material particles in direct proportion to their magnitude. Why 
is it necessary to suppose a sense at all? May there not be an 
automatic movement, like that which swings the needle towards 
the magnetic pole, leading the animal in the direction in which 
the desire—whether it be the desire of home, or of warmth, or of 
anything else—will be gratified ? 


The Journal des Débats has given lately an account of some 
investigations by Messieurs Claude Bernard, Malassez, and 
Picard into the constitution of the blood. It appears, according 
to M. Malassez at all events, that the red particles in the blood 
which contain iron, and diffuse oxygen to all parts of the body, are 
much more numerous in people living at the sea-side or in 
country air than in people living in towns; and the number is 
even said to increase by one-sixth, or 16} per cent., on removal 
from town to country; and in the winter is one-eighth, or 
12} per cent., more than in summer. This is interesting, but M. 
Malassez seems to imagine that the more red corpuscles you 
can have in your blood the better,—only because they contain 
iron and diffuse oxygen. Now why may not some people be 
better with less iron and less rapidly diffused oxygen than with 
more? Everybody knows you can take too much iron, and that 
inhaling pure oxygen is not particularly salutary. A great many 
people are better in summer, when they have fewer red corpuscles, 
according to M. Malassez, than they are in winter ; and that, again, 
might go to show that it is not the summum bonum to have blood 
containing a maximum number of red corpuscles. It hardly seems 
to have occurred to M, Malassez to inquire what proportion of 
red corpuscles in the blood seems to be associated with the 
soundest health,—beyond which proportion there seems to be no 
more reason for coveting red corpuscles than any other con- 
stituent of the blood. And surely as a matter of fact, some 
people have stronger health in towns than in the country. 
Physiologists are apt to investigate on assumptions of very doubtful 
validity. 











| We do not quite know why the newspapers publish biographies 
| of the late Lord Romilly, who died somewhat suddenly on Wed- 
| nesday, in his 73rd year. He wasa Peer of excellent character, 
though of no unusual power,’ and 
|a man with philanthropic leanings, but he would but for his 
father have remained comparatively unnoticed jm th? crowd. 
| His best title to remembrance as a politician is that in the Peers 
he acted as a sort of moral barometer, marking, as it were, the 
moral value of any proposal. If Lord Romilly supported it, it 
was not sttre to be good ; but if he opposed it, it was pretty sure 
to be bad. As a judge, he was remarkable rather for fairness and 
temper than for strength or originality ; and as as a literary man, 
his greatest service—an important one—was the aid he afforded 
to the organisation of the department of the Archives. He 
watched that sedulously, his appointments were careful, and it 
was not his fault, we believe, that everybody engaged in the 
work was so infamously paid. 


Consols were on Friday 914-91. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








. LS 
removed. Count Arnim was charged, in the first place 
with guiltily retaining twelve Rescripts, mainly letters of 
——— | rebuke, under pretext of considering them private documents 
THE JUDGMENT IN THE ARNIM CASE. | which, as the Public Prosecutor alleged, they certainly wale 
\ TE cordially congratulate all Germany on the judgment not. The Court, however, decided that while the Foreign 

delivered by the Metropolitan Court of Berlin in the | Office had a right, from its point of view, to consider these 
Arnim Trial, Whether Prince Bismarck is or is not an oppres- | documents official, its point of view was incorrect, for “ repri- 
sive or self-willed administrator is a matter of great moment | mands and admonitions belong to the recipient ;” and that 
to the German bureaueracy, and of much interest to all who, although Count Arnim in retaining them had committed a 
recognise in the Chancellor the most powerful individual who | disciplinary offence, he had been sincere in his belief as to his 
has appeared in Europe within this generation. Whether own right over them—as was shown by his caustic annota- 
Count Arnim is or is not possessed of a political character equal | tions, by his consultation of legal authority on the point, 
to his personal intelligence is a question of grave importance to and by his letters—and he must therefore, as regarded this 
those who think, or rather who thought, that he might have | category, be acquitted. He was liable to disciplinary corree- 
proved an acceptable substitute for his iron rival. And finally, | tton by the Foreign Office, but not to punishment by the legal 
the condition of the German Diplomatic Body as a service, its | tribunals. The decision is a weighty one, for the very essence 
strength or weakness, its discipline or disorderliness, is a sub- lof a new Ambassador’s function might be to apprise himself 
ject deserving study by every politician of mark in Europe. | of the points on which his predecessor had erred ; but there is 
But for the German people none of these questions are of the | no reason for doubting that the Prussian law, as it stands, is 


slightest moment, when compared with the far higher one of the 
independence, moderation, and capacity of the German Judicial 
Bench. No evil so demoralises the character of a people, none 
so directly threatens their prosperity, and none so rapidly pro- 
duces contempt for law as corruption on the Bench; and cor- 
ruption from above, whether by favour or by intimidation, is 
only less injurious than corruption by money because, under 
the Continental system of selecting the judiciary, the judge 
may by possibility regard himself as an administrator, as well 
as an exponent of the law. That is too often the view taken by 
Continental Judges of their own character, and it is one which 
intensifies the bitterness of every class liable to be accused of 
political or semi-political crime. From this terrible evil, always 
the worst sign either of national decay or, as in the case of 
James II.’s Judges, of an approaching cataclysm, Berlin at 
present is manifestly free. The three Judges of the metropo- 
litan tribunal are not of the highest rank. Every one of them 
hopes for promotion from the State. Every one is removable 
by law, though not, we believe, by etiquette, at the discretion 
of the Ministry of Justice. Yet we are bound to admit that 
the judgment of the Metropolitan Court, in a case which has 
aroused furious passion not only in Germany, but in almost 
every society in Europe, on which the existence of a great 
Administration seemed at stake, and over which great parties 
waged silently a furious contest, appears to have been dictated 
solely by a consideration of the evidence and the law; that the 
dread of the Chancellor on the one hand, and the fear of the 
Arnims on the other, has had as little weight with the Court 
as if the prosecutor had been Miiller and the defendant Schmidt. 
It is suggested, or rather hinted, that the Court was impartial 
because the Hanoverian Leonhardt, the Minister of Justice for 
Prussia, is not very friendly to Prince Bismarck; but Dr. 
Leonhardt is insignificant beside the Chancellor, and his direct 
subordinate, Herr Tessendorf, was quite bitter enough, and if, 
as all accounts seem to testify, his own special characteristic is 
a taciturn resolve that there shall be law in the land, Europe 
ean only say that Minister and subordinates are worthy of one 
another, and that Berlin is fortunate to possess them all. The 
judgment is an English judgment, dispassionate, formal even 
to pedantry, perhaps a little over-discriminative between wrong | 
act and wrong motive, but essentially in accordance with the | 
evidence and the law. It is in intention exactly just, and 
neither Germans nor Englishmen can obtain from mortal 
Judges more. 

The Judges setile first, as Sir A. Cockburn would have 
done, the question of jurisdiction, about which there could 
hardly have existed any serious doubt. By international law, 
acted on by every Court in Europe, including the Courts both 
of Switzerland and the United Kingdom, an Embassy is extra- 
territorial, is like a ship-of-war part of the territory of the 
country to which it belongs, and is therefore, to give one illus- 
tration of constant recurrence, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
local Civil Courts, Even an Ambassador’s servant is privileged 
everywhere not to pay his debts. Count Arnim’s acts in Paris 
therefore were liable to judgment in Germany, and in Germany 





only, and in this particular case, his most serious offence—the “ re- 
moval” of thirteen despatches of high importance from Berlin 
to Carlsbad, a removal not denied by the accused, though he | 
denied the imputed motive—was perpetrated within Berlin | 
itself, and was therefore past all question cognisable by the | 
Berlin tribunals, The jurisdiction established, the Court | 
had to consider the law and the evidence, and it} 
ruled that its decision must be given according to the 
class of document alleged to be retained, abstracted, or| 





on this point rightly interpreted, or that the framers of it had 
trusted to the regal authority over officials, which included, 
when it was framed, the power of inflicting rigorous imprison- 
ment in a fortress. In the second place, Count Arnim wig 
charged with abstracting papers missing from the archives 
in Paris; but as there was no evidence whatever that the 
Count had taken these papers, as there was much evidence 
that they had been carelessly kept, and as a few accidentally 
carried away in the Ambassador’s luggage, which filled 250 
boxes, were returned on their discovery, the Court held, as. 
English Judges would undoubtedly have held, that there was 
no evidence of guilty intention, and that the accused must be 
acquitted, adding the curiously subtle remark that persons like 
the Count, of * journalistic propensities,” would have abstracted 
documents of journalistic value, which the missing papers did 
not possess. They were mainly his own letters, and copies 
would have been as useful as originals. 

It is as regards a third class of documents that the 
Judges found themselves unable wholly to acquit the accused. 
The Count had carried with him from Paris to Berlin thirteen 
despatches of an ecclesiastical character so important that, said 
Judge Reich, “it was a wonder they did not glow through the 
sides of the box ;” that the Count himself said they ought not to 
fall under the eye of his successor, Prince Hohenlohe, a Catholic 
and brother of a Cardinal; and that he refused, after his condem- 
nation, and when talking to a New York: ITerald interviewer, to 
make the most distant allusion to their contents; and he ought 
on his arrival to have deposited these papers in the archives of 
the Foreign Office. He did not deposit them, but carried them 
away to Carlsbad, and as he could not have forgotten them, 
being then in the very thick of his conflict with the Chancellor, 
and as, whether they belonged to the Germanic Empire or no— 
a doubtful point until Germany, as such, has a criminal code— 
they could not belong to the Count, he was clearly guilty of an 
“ offence against public order.” “He was a public servant; he 
was charged with the keeping of these papers ; he removed them 
designedly ;” and he therefore was liable to a punishment which 
would have been serious, “had the object of the documents 
been to prove facts and rights,” as, for example, a register of 
marriages does. That, however, is not the object of Foreign- 
Office correspondence, and as the law is only partially applic- 
able,—* In the name of the King, I decide that the accused 
Harry, Count von Arnim, his German Majesty’s Ambassador en 
desponsibilité, is not guilty of embezzling documents or violating 
the duties of his office, but that he is guilty of an offence 
against public order, and that he be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment, one month of which is to be deducted 
in consideration of his having undergone imprisonment in 
the preliminary stages of the proceedings. He is also to bear 
the costs. This is done to sustain right and equity.” The 
inclusion of the period of preventive arrest in the sentence of 
imprisonment is, of course, intended to mark the sense of the 
Court that such arrest was harsh, while the judgment, both 
in form and substance, preserves the Count’s honour, protects 
him from consequences other than those involved in the 
sentence itself—that is, two months’ seclusion as a first- 


‘class misdemeanant—and is, in fact, not a condemnation 


for crime, but a disciplinary act, such as might be 
inflicted on an officer in England by court-martial for 
neglect of service regulations. We need not say that such a 
judgment seems to us exactly to meet the case. While ani- 
madverting on the harshness with which the Chancellor bore 
down a rival, we have never been able to doubt that the Count 
had, under extreme irritation, and perhaps from an impulse of 
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wounded vanity, unjustifiably broken a necessary law, and 
given a handle to an enemy certain not to forget to set the law 
in motion. That the original proceedings were unwarrantably 
harsh, that the sentence prayed for by the Public Prosecutor 
was excessive, that political and personal feeling entered too 
much into the whole affair, and that anybody but Count Harry 
Arnim would have been dismissed and not tried, is incontest- 
able on the face of the evidence; but the Count has not 
suffered the last oppression. He has had a fair trial in open 
Court before his countrymen, has been justly found guilty of a 
service offence, and has been subjected to a moderate and even 
lenient sentence. There may be question still of the justice of 
the Foreign Office, but there is none on the more important 
matter that now, as in the time of Frederick the Great, “there 
are Judges in Berlin.” 





SIR W. V. HARCOURT AT OXFORD. 


A BOUT a year ago, Sir William Harcourt assured us that 
i “ ambition was the noblest of all passions,” and described 
it, fannily enough, as the desire to be something “higher and 
better” than you are. Well, as Sir William Harcourt says, a 
good deal has happened since then, but the noblest of all pas- 
sions seems to be running, with him, a prosperous course. He 
was then only Mr. Gladstone’s Solicitor-General ; now he care- 
fully poses himself in the character for which the Marquis of 
Bath, we think, recommended him,—as Mr. Gladstone’s rival. 
And very skilfully he does it too. He makes a distinct bid 
for the support, first, of the moderate Liberals,—next, of the 
great Whig Houses,—then of the Protestant party,—finally, 
of the Roman Catholics, all without the slightest inconsistency ; 
and besides all this he significantly throws out two tubs to the 
two unwieldy Behemoths of the working-classes,—the artisan 
class, which somehow does not yet get itself politically orga- 
nised, and the agricultural labourers’ class, which is still outside 
the pale of the Constitution ; furthermore, he gives one substan- 
tial promise to the tenar.t-farmers’ class, which has so recently 
given the best proof of the extraordinary strength it can exert 
in the counties whenever it chooses to exert it. That is pretty 
well for a single speech in addition to two heavy back-handers 
at Mr. Gladstone, and seems to show that “the noblest 
of all passions” has a fair chance of being glorified in the 
career of Sir William Harcourt. 

Perhaps thé @ily weakness of his position is that, as he him- 
i is nothing to speak of to distinguish his 
those of the Government now in power. There 
is, as id philosophers used to call it, a “ want of sufficient 
reason” why Sir William Harcourt should be trying for the 
lead in either party rather than in the other. He 
heartily approves of Mr. Disraeli’s line in relation to the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, and disapproves of Mr. 
Gladstone’s. He heartily approves of Mr. Disraeli for not 
making too much sail,—or carrying too much * top-hamper,” 
as he graphically puts it, with a nice feeling for a British 
audience’s appreciation of nautical slang,—and declares that 
it was the last Cabinet’s love for that kind of thing 
which wrecked it when the squall came down. He is 
as seyere on “advanced opinions” of all kinds as Mr. 
Disraeli himself could be. “This country,” he says, 
with a careful imitation of Mr. Disraeli’s favourite kind 
of epigram, ‘ has a wholesome dread of parties of sensation, 
and of the politics of surprise ;” and it was impossible “ to sustain 
the healthy tone of an over-excited system by blazing rhetoric 
and sensational pamphleteering.” Mr. Disraeli himself could 
not have delivered a more direct blow at Mr. Gladstone, and 
the sneer was couched, moreover, in the Conservative, not in 
the Liberal tone. The reiterated and very clever attack on 
the men of advanced opinions was all conceived in the same 
tone of Conservative animosity rather than of Liberal reserve :— 
“T have really no objection to persons who compliment them- 
selves on what they are pleased to call advanced opinions, nor 
do I dispute the superiority they claim over the rest of the 
human race, but then they should reflect that the advantage 
on which they pride themselves depends on the fact that there 
is an inferior order of beings who are not quite abreast of them. 
If we were all as wise as they are, they would not be the very 
superior persons we admit them to be; and if there was no one 
below, these gentlemen of advanced opinions would not have 
so much to boast of, for they would not be more advanced than 
their neighbours. They should, therefore, extend a little 
toleration to those benighted creatures who act as the foil to 
their super-eminent merit. I don’t dispute that political 
Uhlans are admirable skirmishers, but they don’t win pitched 







battles, and I should recommend them not to deride and 
insult the mass of the army on whom they are inevitably 
driven in as soon as they meet the enemy, or to discard those 
reserves and supports upon whom, in the long-run, depends 
the fortune of a campaign. No people and no party is wise 
which seeks to break altogether with its past. It is an error 
which the French nation committed at the end of the last 
century, and which it has never recovered.” That would have 
been even better received by the supporters of Mr. Hall at Oxford 
than by the supporters of Sir William Harcourt. Indeed the 
only points on which he expressed a wish for something like 
immediate reform were points on which the Conservatives are 
ready to say quite as much, or more, than Sir William Har- 
court. He wishes to free the laws regulating the relations of 
the employers to the labourers from all inequalities, which 
also the Conservatives are most eager to do. He wishes 
to give the tenant-farmers more security for the capital 
they may choose to embark in farming, and this Mr. Clare 
Reed has given his constituents in Norfolk to understand that 
the Government intends to do immediately, And on no 
other subject, except it be the preparation of some more 
thorough-going law to replace the Public Worship Act, 
in case it is found to be a dead-letter, does Sir William 
Harcourt even hint that he would be prepared to support 
reform. Evidently he made a great mistake last year when 
the noble passion which he esteems so highly prompted him to 
accept Mr, Gladstone’s offer of the Solicitor-Generalship, instead 
of waiting for Mr. Disraeli’s. Of course, in the latter case he 
woald have had to ask Oxford to re-elect him under another party 
profession than that which he made when he was first returned, 
But Mr. Hall’s friends would certainly have returned Sir W. 
Harcourt under the new flag, and the Conservative party would 
have gained a second leader of Mr. Disraeli’s own type to supply 
his place, when failing health deprives them of their “ educating” 
leader. The single point in Sir W. Harcourt’s whole speech, 
which he would have had in that case to omit, would have 
been the panegyric on the Whigs. All the rest, except one 
hit at Mr. Disraeli’s deference to Prince Bismarck and one 
sneer at the restrictions of the new Licensing Act, might have 
been spoken word for word as it was, in case Sir W. Harcourt 
had been the representative of the present Administration and 
the professed assailant of Mr, Gladstone’s. 

Now, this is a dangerous game even for the subject of “ the 
noblest of all passions” to play, though we are not disposed 
to deny that he is opening it skilfully. Politics is a pursuit 
which it requires as much loyal co-operation to follow success- 
fully, as any other pursuit in life. A man who at the first 
good chance assails his leader with all the store of wit and 
sarcasm at his command, even when that leader has gained the 
admiration and gratitude of at least two generations of political 
life, goes in for all or nothing. Mr. Disraeli did this early in 
life with Sir Robert Peel, and as the chances fell out, won his 
game. But we have had no example of a similar success on 
the Liberal side of the House. Lord John Russell once or twice 
threw over his colleagues with a remarkable sang-/roid, but 
every such achievement resulted in a heavy loss of political weight 
instead of a relative gain. Towards the close of his career, Lord 
Palmerston passed him in the race from this very cause, and he 
never recovered his old ascendancy. If a rising man plays the 
same game, he must either play it with consummate tact, or run 
the risk of a much worse catastrophe. The Liberal party, it 
is certain, is not in a condition to enforce any very strict 
discipline. If any of the subordinates differ sincerely from 
their chief, there is nothing to prevent their expressing such 
a difference in that tone of loyal reluctance which it seems 
natural to look for in such a relation. But that is not 
the tone of Sir William Harcourt. It was evidently a 
delight to him to be able at the close of the last Session to 
take up the popular view against his chief, and steal from him 
the Protestant cheers with which all attacks upon the Ritual- 
ists, however much those attacks might miss their aim and 
really pierce the shields of the Broad-Church party, were greeted. 
And now, in this Oxford speech, he is executing, with far more 
dexterity, we think, and in our minds with far more reason, 
but with no less obvious a satisfaction in the mancuvre, 
a converse movement, and trying to gain the confidence 
of the Roman Catholics by an attack on the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s last pamphlet. For our own parts, 
we hold in this matter entirely with the view taken by Sir 
William Harcourt, though we regret to see the not very gener- 
ous eagerness with which he strives to turn his chief’s error to 
his own political account. If he had said the same things 





with less of sneer and innuendo than he has, we sliould have 
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felt something like delight in the exceeding ability of this part 
of his speech. But as it is, we confess we cannot enjoy the 
display of skill which so obviously contains so very large a 
proportion of the ‘noblest of all passions’ to the required 
dose of sagacious political criticism. Still it would be very 
unjust not to admit that, apart from the disloyal animus 
of this part of his speech, Sir William Harcourt has un- 
doubtedly put the true view in a very masculine form, “ After 
several generations of conflict,” he truly said, “ there were two 
great maxims established,—the first, that with respect to all 
creeds which sought and received nothing from the State, no 
one should be better or worse treated, regarded, or spoken 
of, in respect of his religious opinions; the second, that in 
the case of a religious establishment which received and 
enjoyed privileges and endowments under the guarantee 
of the State, those who accepted the benefit should 
be compelled to observe the conditions and obey the laws 
under which they were prescribed.” That is sound beyond 
possibility of serious attack, and so is the application of the 
first prineiple :—“I see no necessity, certainly none that has 
newly arisen, for attacking the Catholics ; and if there is no 
necessity, then there is great mischief. When we reflect that 
the Catholic subjects of the Queen form probably a fifth part 
of her English-speaking people, and especially if we regard 
their distribution in Ireland and in Canada, we shall not forget 
the wise saying of Burke, that he did not know how to draw 
an indictment against a whole people. But the Catholics of 
the United Kingdom are far more numerous than those of 
whom Burke spoke. I may disapprove, as I do, of their 
religious system; but I cannot impeach a community which 
forms so great a portion of this Empire. I cannot impeach 
five or six millions of men as a suspected class. What is 
the necessity for such a course? ...... If the alleged 
view of the sentiments and the aims of the Catholics is 
well founded, the whole of the legislation of a century has 
been a fatal mistake, and the traditional policy of the Liberal 
party must be stigmatised as an egregious blunder. The 
penal laws and the civil disabilities were founded upon the 
theory of inherent bad citizenship, and if these assumptions 
are true, the policy, cruel as it was, must be admitted to have 
been necessary, and therefore wise.” ‘What is the use,” 
added Sir William Harcourt, with unanswerable force, “ of 
trying to convince men that they ought to be disloyal either to 
their Church or to their country, when they are very ready 
to be loyal to both, even at the cost of a syllogism?” It is 
impossible to put the case in a more practical form. If pre- 
cautions are to be taken against the logical consequences 
deduced by Protestants from the Catholic’s Creed, we 
have been on the wrong tack for fifty years. If we are not to 
assume disloyalty till disloyalty appears, it is not our business 
even though the Vatican Council has increased,—as we suspect 
it has,—the number of the theoretic opportunities for a dis- 
loyalty of which we have no practical experience, We concur 
so completely with Sir William Harcourt, that we can only wish 
his protest against the Anti-Vaticanist panic had been less of 
a personal attack on a man much greater than himself. 

The weak point of Sir William Harcourt’s bid for popularity re- 
mains, however,—namely, the line he took last year on the Church 
question. Itis perfectly true in ourestimation,—indeed, we believe 
that the very phrase has been used in these columns,—that the 
Roman Church would be * the residuary legatee” of Disestablish- 
ment,—in other words, that the multitudes who must always lean 
less on reason than on outward authority, if they saw no longer 
any National Church to claim them, would turn to the Church 
with the proudest tradition and the most of external prestige 
among the sects,—in other words, to the Church of Rome. 
But it seems to us childish to maintain, as the exigencies of 
his position led Sir W. Harcourt to maintain last Session, 
and apparently leads him to maintain still, that it is even 
possible to enforce, in such an age as this, conditions of Uni- 
formity agreed upon centuries ago, when religious thought was 
in a wholly different condition. And if it be so, the Act of 
last Session is either an inequitable sham, directed against one 
party while professing to enforce the obsolete conditions of 
uniformity equally upon all; or it is one of the greatest 
blunders of our day, which must remain a dead-letter, if it is 
not to break up the Establishment. 

Sir William Harcourt’s peroration was characteristic. It 
consisted in a somewhat ad captandum panegyric on English- 
men for cherishing a “ traditional distrust of priests, and an 
instinctive aversion to philosophers.” In short, our nation 
walks, in his view apparently, neither by faith nor 
sight, but by a sagacious sort of smell in religious 





|matters, which it does not care to justify speculatively, but 
which guides us in a middle course between sacerdotalism and 
|scepticism. That is clap-trap, for Sir W. Harcourt himself 
| we suppose, would hardly say that it is an ‘ instinctive aversion 
to philosophers’ which has led to the universal desire to pro- 
vide for expeditions like those of the ‘Challenger, or that 
which is to penetrate the Arctic Sea, or for the expensive 
observations of the late Transit of Venus. But no doubt he is 
| quite right in supposing that Englishmen prefer an almost 
| blind sagacity to tmperfect and bumptious philosophy. Even 
| 80, however, the sagacity which is to take the place of know. 
| ledge must be true sagacity, and all true sagacity has a thread 
of moral loyalty in it. Even the highest sagacity of leadership 
'is a riper form of the commoner sagacity of comradeship and 
| fidelity. Moral instincts are often exceedingly good substitutes 
| for clear knowledge, but not if they drop their moral elements, 
| We are inclined to doubt gravely if the ‘ noblest of all passions’ 
is an instinct quite trustworthy enough to serve as the compass 
of an extremely clever man’s politic] career, without the help 
of much prudence and a little reverence. 





M. GAMBETTA’S POLICY. 


HE 7imes of Monday publishes a remarkable report of an in- 
terview, described as accidental, but possibly prearranged, 
between a correspondent in Paris, a member of the Right Centre, 
and M. Gambetta. The object of the interview is obviously to 
explain the attitude of the leader of the Left, without preju- 
dice as without partiality, and his view of affairs is repeated 
with a fullness, and on one or two points with an unconscious- 
ness, which, to those who have heard M. Gambetta speak, 
conveys a strong impression of the reporter’s good faith. The 
subject of discussion was the organisation of the constitutional 
powers, which at present stands, we believe, in this position, 
The Committee of Thirty intend to report in favour of laws 
creating a nominee or mainly nominee Upper Chamber, and 
vesting the power of dissolving the Assembly in the Marshal 
and this body together; and M. Gambetta, while not hostile to 
the proposal in itself, and distinctly willing to accept the 
Marshal during his term of power, intends to vote 


against the law unless it is preceded by a preamble dee) 
finitively establishing the Republic. That concession oar 
made, he is ready to help in organising the Constitution, and’ ~ 
organising it in a more stringent form Ossi 

Right Centre will quite like. Without the 
oppose every constituent project, thought he alloy 
sonal Septennate to continue without resi as a. 
Government for the purpose of maintaining order. This 
policy, which is tolerably well understood in England, has 
always been considered in this country slightly wrong- 
headed,—as a preference of form to substance, and 
a result of the French passion for logic rather than 
any true statesmanship. We ourselves have asked why 
a Government which is Republican in all but form will 
not do, as well as a Government which might possibly prove 
Republican in nothing else. M. Gambetta, however, has a 
strong reason to give for the faith that is in him. He is 
aware of the enormous weight which attaches in France to the 
idea of legality, and he wishes the Republic, first of all, to be 
the “legal” form of government in France, the one to which 
all who are opposed to change can tranquilly adhere. He wants 
the Republican idea to have the support of law, and even of 
repressive law, as the Monarchical idea has in England, and 
not to be based on mere “ understandings” and compromises 
which every party can interpret at pleasure, as they did the Pact 
of Bordeaux. He desires to make a shout for Bourbons or 
Bonapartists illegal, or to use his own words, which the inter- 
viewer professes to give textually:—I cannot be satisfied 
with a promise. I wish to get rid of ambiguity. The lives 
of men and nations are full of contradictions; the essential 
thing is to destroy ambiguities when organising the existence 
of a nation. I do not wish you to have the appearance of 
voting a Republican Constitution which may serve to create a 
Monarchy. I wish you of the Right Centre to vote, not to 
proclaim with enthusiasm, but loyally to vote the Republic. 
| I want the legal existence of this Republic to be inscribed at the 
head of the Constitution, so that it being once voted, people can 
‘neither cry nor write ¢ Vive le Roi,’ * Vive ’ Empereur.’ On this 
condition we will recognise the constituent right of the As- 
sembly, and help you in framing laws and measures which you 
| may think requisite to prevent that Republic from deviating 
| from the principles of order and social protection which you 


|demand. You ask me to assist you in creating an ephemeral, 
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defenceless power, resting on understandings, and which disarms 
itself beforehand against all the attacks by which it will be as- 
sailed. You wish to create a nominal Republic, which will 
merely serve to discredit that form of government. No; I 
want you to decide on creating a Government which finds in 
its organisation the strength necessary to defend itself against 
all attack, no matter from what side of us it comes.” M. Gam- 
betta sees clearly, what Englishmen too often forget, that the 
Republic once proclaimed and legalised, the Marshal, the 
Army, and the Conservative section of society must accept 
it; that it is thenceforward an institution and not a make- 
shift, and that the Marshal’s seven years’ tenure of the Presi- 
dency is a mere incident not without its advantages. 
Indeed, M. Gambetta will go very much farther, With 
that curious comprehension of opponents, provided only 
they be Frenchmen, which he has repeatedly displayed, he 
is willing, his cardinal point once granted, to make concessions 
which we should deem over large, to take account of Conser- 
yative sympathies, leanings, and fears, to accept for seven 
years the programme which they think needful to protect 
society, and to let them try fairly whether under a Republic they 
can make themselves endurable to France. If they can, well 
and good,—let the Marshal be made re-eligible ; if not, there 
must be a change ; but both experiments must be tried within 
the limits of a settled Constitution, as they are tried 
in America or in the United Kingdom. He sees in such 
a concession, indeed, one great incidental advantage, 
the adoption of all parties, Conservative as well as 
Radical, into the Republic, the avoidance of that os- 
tracism of the old parties which his interlocutor of the 
Right Centre professed to fear, and which the ex-Dictator 
frankly acknowledged to be a substantial danger. Without 
the legal acknowledgment of the Republic, its establishment 
as an acknowledged fact, this comprehension is impossible, 
and the true Republicans must fight, not as a national party, 
but only as an aggressive party within the nation. 

We cannot conceive now English Liberals, or even Eng- 
lish Whigs—unless blindly attached to the formula of 
a mixed monarchy, so difficult to realise on the Con- 
tinent, so impossible to realise in France—can be deaf 
to the solid political sense embodied in opinions like 
these. We will admit, as the man of the Right Centre 
hinted, that such opinions are easier to M. Gambetta than to M. 
Thiers, for the former, as the youngest of all the great personages 
in France, has the most time to spare to his opponents; and 
we will allow that he is influenced by his special view of the 
result of the next elections, which, he says, will give the 
Radicals more Deputies, but not more Departments, and end 
in the return of 280 members of the Left, 100 of the Extreme 
Left, 250 of the Left Centre, 100 Bonapartists, and 20 Legiti- 
mists,—that is, in an Assembly where the Liberals can be 
safe and supreme only when the Whigs are not entirely 
hostile; but after admitting this intrusion both of per- 
sonal ambition and of Parliamentary craft, how can _ policy 
be more sensible, or in the English sense more Con- 
servative? Surely the very essence of English Conserva- 
tism, as distingnished from Toryism, landlordism, or Elchoism, 
is that the framework of the Commonwealth—the * Constitu- 
tion,” as we call it—shall be so firm, so completely legal, so 
aceepted in all discussion, that changes of vast extent, alterna- 
tions of party, selections and rejections of leaders, attempts at 
new and great policies, can go on within it, and go on the 
more easily because of the fixity of the data which nobody 
seriously disputes. Yet that is precisely the idea which M. 
Gambetta is trying to express to France and the world, 
which his followers are ready to uphold, and which the conver- 
sion of a few more electors, or thirty Monarchical Deputies, 
ashe says, may enable him to realise. Why should he give way, 
any more than the factions which, having had absolute power 


for four years, have proved themselves unable to found any- | 


thing, and are at this moment as unable to establish a firm 
Ministry as to call in a Legitimist or Parliamentary King ? 
May it not be his duty to wait on, quietly leading the sub- 
stantiye Opposition, rather than by withdrawing his forces to 
give new scope for intrigues which must, in his view, be dis- 
astrous, and in any view end only in repeating experiments in 
Government which have over and over again proved them- 
selves to be unadapted to France? It is easy to say that 
M. Gambetta, as a moderate statesman, could accept a 
Parliamentary monarchy, but the only Parliamentary mon- 
archy offered him is one to be presided over by Bourbons 
who have waived national rights in favour of the principle of 
legitimacy, which has failed once already, and which could not 





be re-established without imminent danger of a great insurrec- 
tion in Paris and the South. The Republic, in M. Gambetta’s 
| opinion, as in the opinion of M. Thiers and of all French Whigs, 
|is alone possible, and he wishes therefore to give it the legality 
| without which in France every kind of Pretender considers 
himself at liberty to push the claims of his “ cause.” 

Of course, Englishmen will argue, even when they allow M. 
Gambetta credit for moderation, that he is under a well-known 
form of political delusion, a fancy that when the dyke is cut 
he can limit the flow of water, and will fear that the Republic 
once conceded will rapidly become Communard. Why should 
it, any more than a Monarchy? It will be based upon exactly 
the same theory, namely, the right of universal suffrage to 
settle the form of government. It will probably be guided in 
its most difficult period by a man, M. Gambetta, whose fault 
as a Liberal is his leaning towards an Executive rather too 
strong to allow sufficient freedom to the individual citizen. It 
will dispose of all the resources possessed by Marshal MacMahon 
for the maintenance of order. So far as it is more amenable to 
opinion it will be more Conservative, for opinion in a French 
Republic means the opinion of electors of whom five in seven 
are in possession of property they are only too jealous to 
defend. And so far as it makes concessions in the 
“ Red” sense, so far will it disarm that section of the Reds 
which makes ¢meutes to get rid either of real evils or 
of evils which it believes to be such. No doubt it 
will be very difficult for a Republic to maintain the con- 
nection between Church and State, though most Swiss 
Cantons maintain it ; but that connection, as we see in America 
is not essential to the most bigoted Conservatism. No doubt 
it will be very difficult for a Republic to get on without some 
kind of Poor Law, but a Poor Law, whether bad or good in 
other respects, is at all events a Conservative guarantee, As 
against riots, rebellions, and secessions, a Republic can arm 
itself just as strongly as a Monarchy—the only successful seces- 
sion of our time, that of Belgium from the Netherlands king- 
dom, occurred under a legitimate King—while as against 
attacks on property it can, and probably will, act with a much 
more fierce severity. It is in Berne, not in Gallicia, that great 
proprietors are safe. It is a safe and stable government which 
M. Gambetta is seeking, and to secure it he thinks it worth 
while to submit yet a little longer to the existing Provisorium. 





THE HALF-HEARTED LIBERALS. 

HE Right Hon. W. N. Massey has never, so far as we can 
remember, been a very “robust” Liberal. Indeed his 
leaning has always been very marked to what is best described 
as the Liberalism of the ten-pounders, or shopocratic Liberalism. 
It was a speech of his just after he became the chairman of 
Committees, which turned the scales against the Reform Bill 
of 1860,—no doubt without exciting any great resentment in 
the heart of our then Prime Minister, Lord Palmerston, 
After Mr. Massey’s return from India, the movement of all move- 
ments which he could sincerely take up, and by which also he 
could best recommend himself to the hearts of the smal! borough 
constituencies, was the movement for the total repeal of the 
Income-tax,—in other words, a movement for the relief of the 
middle-class at the expense either of the wealthiest or the poorest 
tax-payers, or both. It was, indeed, the measure specially advo- 
cated by Mr. Massey, the one, we mean, the support of which 
gained him, in all probability, his seat for Tiverton, that perhaps 
suggested, and in any case received the emphatic sanction of, 
Mr. Gladstone’s memorable address in January last to the 
electors of Greenwich, wherein he appealed to the country 
on the strength of a promise to abolish the Income-tax ;—an 
appeal which not only failed, but which, implying as it did 
| that the nation, and not Parliament, was the proper authority 
to settle the details of a Budget, seemed to us to have 
‘deserved to fail; indeed, this appeal was in our estimation 





/by far the greatest blunder of Mr. Gladstone’s political 
Ihife, But Mr. Massey and his colleague at Tiverton 
cannot afford to find fault with that blunder, though Mr. 
Massey himself at all events is perfectly willing to criticise the 
mistakes of the Radicals. The electors of Tiverton were exceed- 
| ingly anxious for the repeal of the Income-tax, and no doubt 
they returned Mr. Massey and Sir John Amory with all the 
more enthusiasm because the Prime Minister had selected as 
the very question on which he asked the declaration of the 
nation’s wishes, the one on which they had previously demanded 
that the Liberal candidate should take a very pronounced line, 
Well, now that Mr. Massey is Member for Tiverton, and has never- 
theless adequate proof that the country feels no enthusiasm 
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for the most important article in the creed which made’ Hit 
Member for Tiverton, he looks round for other subjects on which 
it seems more probable that Tiverton and the country at large 
will agree than they did on the Income-tax ; and he finds such a 
subject in his now almost historical dislike of Reform ; and this dis- 
like he finds a good opportunity to express, in relation to the pro- 
posal to extend household suffrage to the counties. Like Sir Henry 
James, he sees a hundred difficulties in such a course, and feels 
much comforted by the reflection that Tiverton, like Taunton, 
can be made to see them too. Extend household suffrage to 
the counties, and you have no excuse left for not extending it 
to the women, for women are at least as competent to judge 
on political topics, remarks Mr. Massey, 'as the rural labourers ; 
but extend this suffrage to the women who are householders, 
and how can you deny it to women who are not, indeed, household- 
ers, but still share the responsibilities of householders? Give it to 
them, and you must give it to all grown-up persons of either sex, 
and so you will be landed in universal suffrage. And worse still, 
he remarks, erase the distinction between the county and the 
borough suffrage, and you lose all excuse for keeping the boroughs 
separate political units ; you must merge them in the country at 
large, part out the whole country into equal electoral districts, 
and then what becomes of the influence of a little place like 
Tiverton? That was an argument which, no doubt, went 
home to the hearts of the men of Tiverton, as they listened to 
Mr. Massey last Saturday. But the upshot of his speech was 
this,—that Liberalism has at present no particular creed and no 
particular prospects. It must wait upon Providence, and hope 
for Conservative blunders like the Endowed Schools’ Bill of 
last Session. Mr, Massey says, “I do not at present see an 
opening in the cloud which hangs over us, though any wind 
of public opinion may quickly dissipate the cloud and disclose 
the light. But at present I do not see the signs of any such 
wind.” No, of course not ; because if we gather Mr. Massey’s 
meaning rightly, it is not really a wind to sweep away the clouds 
he is looking for, but rather a very gentle wind to blow the 
clouds over to the Conservative side of the political sky, and 
then to drop, so as there to leave them. It is impossible to 
draw a real distinction of any kind between Mr. Massey’s views 
and those of such a Conservative as Sir Stafford Northcote, 
except, indeed, that it is quite possible that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not wish for a total repeal of the Income- 
tax. What Mr. Massey means is that if the Conservatives 
only make blunders enough, public opinion will favour the 
return of Liberals to office to govern the country more wisely, 
but on the same principles. And that is, we suspect, the only 
hope of a good number of weak-hearted Liberals like Sir 
Henry James and Mr, Massey, who wish to see the keen 
Conservative statesmen out of power, but do not wish to see 
mild Conservative principles out of favour. 

Now we quite agree, and have always agreed, that the 
Conservative reaction was a genuine one,—that the nation has 
more or less turned Conservative for the time, and wishes to 
improve the administration and even legislation as far as possible 
without further talk at present of any fundamental changes,— 
that the people are out of heart about ‘ heroic measures,’ and 
have persuaded themselves that it is better to work with the 
most unsatisfactory machinery than to run the risk of making new. 
But we cannot see at all why Liberals should be half-hearted 
because Conservatives are in a majority. When the Liberals 
were in a majority, the Conservatives were not half-hearted. 
On the contrary, they were a great deal more whole-hearted 
than they arenow. They talked of everything that the Liberals 
did as a policy of blundering and plundering, and by dint of 
repeating their fanatical statements often enough, they got the 
country to agree with them at last. Why should not Liberals 
—if they be Liberals—show as much faith in their Liberalism 
while the country rejects it, as the Conservatives undoubtedly 
did in Conservatism while the country rejected it? We suppose 
the real reason must be said to be that the Liberals have been 
accustomed hitherto to rely habitually on the opinion of the 
masses, while the Conservatives have been accustomed to dis- 
trust habitually the opinion of the masses. But if that has 
been so in the past, Mr. Disraeli has taught us all that it can 
hardly be so in the future. The “ Residuum” are at least as 
likely to have Conservative prejudices, as the squires or the 
country clergy. The Liberals are just as likely as the 
Republican party in the United States to be in a minority 
for many years together. And if, while they are out 
of power they are also to be out of heart, to have no ob- 
jects in view, nothing to put before the country, nothing to 
cling to as a political faith,—why, we think they might just 
as well become Liberal-Conservatives out of hand, and do 





what they can do in that capacity to liberalise the Conserva- 
tives, instead of dispiriting the Liberals. With very sincere 
respect for the honesty of Mr. Massey, who seems to us 
a perfectly consistent politician, and remains, indeed, now 
much what he was in 1860, we cannot help thinking that, if 
there were not such a violent prepossession against a man who 
passes from one side of the House to the other, the function 
of a Liberal-Conservative is precisely the one which he is best 
fitted to discharge. As a Liberal-Conservative, he would add 
a new weight to the influence of men like Lord Derby and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, as compared with Lord Salisbury and Mr, 
Gathorne Hardy. Asa Liberal, he only discharges the func- 
tion of convincing the country more and more that the Liberals 
have no aims of their own, that they are mere Conservatives 
with a wrong label. 

We confess that there seem to us to be a sufficient number 
of ideas which the Liberals might, and which only Liberals 
could, keep steadily before the country as the formative prin- 
ciples of a future policy to come into action whenever the 
country is ready for it, as it will be so soon as it sees that, 
under the guidance of Conservative traditions, our existing 
institutions contract, instead of expanding, the amount. of 
sympathy they evince with the “dim, common populations,” 
For instance, why do we hold to our belief that somehow 
or other the agricultural labourers should be admitted as soon 
as possible to the franchise? Because we believe their life to 
be now the only really wretched life, the only life wretched 
without any fault on the part of those who lead it, within the 
British Islands ; and because we do not think that the British 
Constitution was made for the benefit of income-tax-payers 
only, but for all. No doubt it is very true that in the 
main the remedy for the evils of the agricultural labourer’s 
life is a remedy for which legislation can do but little. 
If the tenant farmer is once made as secure of the fair 
returns to his capital and labour as he may possibly (not 
probably) be made even by Conservatives, the labourer will 
have the remedy in his own hands, so soon as Union funds are 
sufficient to secure the alternative of a prosperous emigration for 
the supernumerary hands, But the question of representation 
is independent of that of legislative remedies. It is a ques- 
tion of social knowledge. Experience shows that there is no 
security for full discussion and for the knowledge which 
comes of it, like the Parliamentary field of responsible and 
public debate. We venture to assert that the artisans and 
the Trades Unions have learnt more moderation since they 
received the concession of electoral power—since every one who 
had to discuss matters with them recognised them as a power in 
the State—than they had learnt in the previous twenty years. 
Suppose that the Agricultural Labourers have a deep conviction 
that some particular Parliamentary measure would be a cure for 
their misery,—will they ever be persuaded that it is amere quack 
remedy, till they have seen it discussed with the deference due 
to men who can turn a county election? It is not because 
we believe that legislation alone will effect anything very im- 
portant for the rural labourers, but because we believe that they 
will never recognise what it can and what it cannot do, that 
they will never come to measure their rights and their duties 
properly, without taking part in choosing the National Parlia- 
ment, that we protest so earnestly against the narrowness 
which refuses to the labourers on the soil what has been 
granted to the labourers in the workshop. 

Again, in ecclesiastical and educational affairs, we believe 
that hearty Liberals, and hearty Liberals alone, can trace out 
the policy of the future. And we say this in spite of agree- 
ing with Mr. Massey that Church Disestablishment is not 
to be desired, and disagreeing thoroughly with the Bir- 
mingham League in its wish for secular education. But while 
we heartily desire to save the Church, we as heartily desire to 
liberalise it,—-to see its elaborate and obsolete tests so trencl- 
antly dealt with that it may really become what it ought already 
to be, a true Church of the people and of the poor, a Church 
| which cares more for the Christian life than for fine theo- 
| logical distinctions, a Church which does not trip up the 
|most earnest men at the very threshold by demanding 

assent to no fewer than thirty-nine groups of difficult proposi 
| tions many of which are completely obsolete for the mind o 
| to-day, a Church which will pursue more anxiously the edu- 
cation of the poor than the mere indoctrination of the poor, and 
| whom the common people will hear gladly, In short, true 
| Liberalism should look to the reform and simplification of the 
| Church as the only possible means of keeping the Establish- 
ment. It is all but hopeless for a Church such as we now have, 
{ hampered by mental restrictions which were no restrictions to 
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ae mind of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, to continue | master of Princes.” “ Heir,” write the members of the popular 
to be the trustee of the English nation for religious teaching in | Alfonsist Club, “ to a glorious name, and trained in the school 


our own day. 


of adversity, which purifies all great natures,” Spain has faith 


And again, as regards Education, Though we have no|in your Royal Highness, “ You are strengthened,” say the 
belief in a popular education without religion, we do say that, | Conservative Club, * by misfortune ; while tle menzbers of the 
for the purpose of educating children, the Christian teaching | Liberal Alfonsist Club actually congratulate themselves upon 
necded is simple and unsectarian in the highest degree, and that | their future monarch’s expulsion from his home :— We feel 
the violent effort made by the Clergy to keep the elementary | deeply grateful to the providential designs which have per- 


schools in the hands of the Church is an error of the grossest kind. 
There is hardly a county in England where the clergy are not 
attempting to foil the provisions of the Education Act by 
transferring Church schools to School Boards for the purposes 
of the secular teaching, while reserving the religious teaching 
to themselves, and making it so strictly and denominationally 
Anglican, that the school is as much stamped with its old 
theological character as it was before. In many cases even the 


hours of dogmatic Anglican teaching are consecutive with the | 


hours of School-Board management, and of course the effect is to 
make the Dissenters distrust such schools, and feel that they are 
being tricked by the apparent transfer to the School Board. 
That is not, in our view, a truly national ora Liberal policy. It 
is in the narrowest sense a Conservative and denominational 
policy. Instead of proposing to work the Education Act in a 
large and national spirit, it strives to work it in a sectarian and 
exclusive spirit. We shall see no fusing of the various sects in 
the nation into one great society, all the elements of which 
may circulate freely, according to their capacities and tastes, 
between the lowest and the highest grades, while this kind 
of petty and exclusive spirit is at work behind our institu- 
tions. Liberals, whether they adopt the somewhat narrow 
eries of the Nonconformists and the Birmingham Leaguers or 
not, ought at least to try heart and soul to eradicate the in- 
justice which has given occasion to these cries. And this will 
never be done by men who, like Mr. Massey, can see no hopeful 
prospect for Liberalism, except in some change of popular 
opinion which is to expel Conservatives from office and 
reinstate Liberals in it. Liberals have no proper function in 
the world, unless they desire to spread new convictions, and to 
apply those convictions practically. If they have no such 
convictions, and so long as they continue to have none, we see 
no reason why power should not stay where it is. 





THE EFFECT OF EXILE ON PRETENDERS. 


O* all the Pretenders in Europe, the Prince of the Asturias 
is probably nearest to a throne; and as Don Alfonso 
is, though only seventeen, now legally of age, the addresses 
presented to him on his birthday by the Grandees and the 
Alfonsist Clubs of Madrid are natural enough. The Gran- 
dees of Spain, who exercise little influence over politics, but 
possess immense estates, and retain much of their ancient pride, 
are naturally desirous of monarchy, and for the most part 
prefer the Monarchy of Isabella, which, whatever its other 
failures, maintained them in their lands and dignities for 
more than a quarter of a century. The propertied classes, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, share the same view, and 
as their candidate may yet succeed, there is nothing to sur- 
prise us in a slightly premature expression of their senti- 
ments. Nor do we wonder much at the grandiloquence 
of their addresses, the inordinate pride of nationality which 
gleams through them, or even their apparent conviction that 
Spain is the greatest country in the world. Every nation 
has its patent fault of manner, and there is no more harm in 
the grandezza of the Spaniard than in the levity of the French- 
man, or the morgue which all foreigners alike attribute to our 
somewhat surly countrymen. Nobody is so pretentious as a poor 
gentleman of degree, especially when fortune is dangling before 
his eyes, and it is as a poor gentleman of degree who might, if 
things would only go right again, become rich and famous ina day, 
that the Spaniard is just now posing. The really note worthy points 
in the addressesare the under-current of distrust which they evince, 
and the argument by which their authors strive to soothe this 
distrust to their own minds, All the addresses, and specially 
the address of the Grandees, read as if those who signed them 
doubted in their hearts whether a Spanish Bourbon could be 
good for anything, and reassured themselves by reflecting that, 
after all, this particular Bourbon had tasted adversity and been 
bred up in exile. The thought is expressed by the nobles with 
almost cynical frankness. “ Your Royal Highness,” writes their 
seribe—surely a man who does not believe very strongly in pedi- 
gree—* has to thank Providence for the twofold blessing of a 
royal birth and an exile’s education.” You have experienced 





mitted your Royal Highness to strengthen your reason and 
exercise your judgment upon the spectacle of the wise and 
time-honoured institutions of free England, whose political 
ascendancy is recognised and deferred to both in the 
Old and in the New World.” As the Grandees are 
not hungering for liberty as in-England, or the Liberal 
Club desirous of our aristocratic institutions, the thought in 
their addresses must be personal; they must have some degree 
of hope in their minds that an exile, which in common decency 
they ought to have bemoaned, will bring to their Prince full 
compensation in additional capacity for the throne. 

We are not at all sure that it will. Englishmen are very 
fond of talking about the grand education to be obtained “in 
the school of Adversity”—a school which for all that they 
never voluntarily enter—just as they are fond of talking about 
the “bracing cold,” which makes their tempers insupport- 
able, but there exists very little evidence that exile 
increases the capacity of Princes. In modern times most 
restored Princes have been failures, They become indeed 
men of the world, obtain a certain cosmopolitan varnish bene- 
ficial to their manners, and sometimes acquire a useful plia- 
bility, but as rulers they cannot be said to have succeeded. 
Charles II., who endured real hardships in exile, being 
sometimes puzzled to pick up daily cash, learned pru- 
dence indeed, and as he said, would “yield anything 
rather than set out on his travels again,” but he learned 
little else, and had contracted a fatal facility in accepting 
doles from Royal friends which for years made England little 
more than a province of France. James II., his brother, 
learned the same trick, turned to the creed of the country he 
resided in, improved a natural taste for cruelty and despotism, 
and was consequently the last of his race upon the throne. 
Had he remained all his life in England he would probably 
have been a harsh-tempered, narrow-minded English gentleman, 
whom other English gentlemen would have endured without 
very much strain upon their loyalty. Charles Edward had no 
opportunity to display his character as a sovereign, but his 
history after Culloden shows that his nature had very little 
of the true grit in it, that sunshine suited him a good deal 
better than “the hard grey weather” which Kingsley, when 
he has not got a cold, sings hymns to. Louis XVIIL went 
back to France a Charles II. in all but viciousness, with much 
of his urbanity—though of the delicious courtesy of Charles’s 
apology for being “*so unconscionable a time dying” Louis 
was incapable—with some of his turn for saying good things, 
and just the sort of relation to Voltaireanism that Charles 
had to the Catholic Church. His brother, Charles X., went 
back what he went forth—an incurable Bourbon, be- 
lieving only in divine right, well-born men, and priests 
in their police capacity, and like our James II., was sent into 
exile for a second and last time. Louis Philippe, who had in 
exile taught French for bread, returned to France a wiser man 
indeed, wise with the wisdom of much experience, but cursed 
from his sufferings with a dread of the people, and from his 
poverty with a most unkingly passion for acquiring cash. If 
he could have trusted his freeholders with the suffrage, and 
left legacy-hunting and heiress-hunting alone, he might have 
lived and died a respected King of the French, and he owed 
both taints to his exile. As Kgalité Fils he had been a Liberal, 
and he was heir of the most recklessly spendthrift family in 
Europe, a family that seattered gold like Mr. Disraeli’s Young 
Duke, Ferdinand VII. went back to Spain convinced of two 
things,—that nations must be terrorised, and that the best 
instruments of terror were the bullet and the menace of hell, 
and left a memory infamous among all save the populace of 
Madrid. Of the German Sovereigns turned out by Napoleon, 
and restored after 1815, not one seems to have profited 
by exile, not one kept his word to his people, and not one 
departed from the réle of German Prince in which he 
had been brought up. Nor is it very natural to expect 
that a restored Prince should have benefited very greatly by 
exile, except in regard to positive knowledge. If he is a man 
when he is turned out, he either becomes ulcerated, as Ferdi- 
nand did; or sick with longing for security and ease, as 


“the misfortune which is the touchstone of nations and the task-| Louis Philippe did; or more a Prince in the bad sense 
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than ever, as Charles X. did. If, on the other hand, 
he is turned out while still impressionable, he usually, 
like the Stuarts, goes back denationalised, with tastes, 


habits, and thoughts which belong to another climate. | 
Charles II. would have made a rather superior French | 


noble of Louis XIV.’s Court, and James II. quite a 
useful Procureur du Roi, with a penchant for the sentence 
of breaking on a wheel. The Prince of the Asturias may turn 
out better than any of the Pretenders hitherto restored from 
exile, but there is no evidence in history that he will, and none 
in his answer to the addresses that he will play a ré/e which 
might make his personal character unimportant. One can 
scarcely imagine a constitutional King of Spain, but a consti- 
tutional King who is Bourbon, who is not regarded by all 
Spaniards as head of his race, and who has so few statesmen 
among his followers, would be a phenomenon still more difficult 
to realise. Any Government in Spain would be better than 
none, but if history may be trusted, the Grandees in thanking 
Providence for their Sovereign’s whipping area little premature. 

There is one example of an exile who ascended a throne 
which is sure to be thrown in our teeth, and that is Napoleon 
III. There can be no doubt that Louis Napoleon, from an 
early age, considered himself a sovereign by descent, that he 
lived years in exile, and that he displayed abilities of a very 
exceptional kind. But there is no certainty. whatever that had 
he succeeded his uncle, he would not have done a good deal 
better. He would not have known so much, perhaps, cer- 
tainly not so much of the politics of all Europe, but he 
would have known enough, he would have been early 
initiated into great affairs, and he would have been com- 
paratively free from the three great weaknesses which de- 
stroyed him,—his dread lest his son might not succeed him, which 
made half his professions dishonest ; his weakness for coups de 
thédtre, which produced the Mexican tragedy ; and his tolerance 
for rascals of the needy-adventurer type, who looked only to their 
own gain, and De Morny excepted, cared neither for him nor 
France. There are some faults usually found among Kings 
which are extremely useful to their subjects, and one of them 
is the readiness with which they forget services which prove 
nothing but devotion. Frederick the Great would have been 
a more amiable man if he had not neglected all who 
served, or amused, or loved him while heir-apparent, but he 
would not, if he had petted them, have built the Prussian 
Monarchy. Had Louis Napoleon merely stared at the ad- 
venturers who helped him to a throne, he would not have 
been so leniently treated by English opinion, but France 
might not have had to encounter Sedan or endure the Treaty 
of Frankfort. 


THE SHAKERS OR GIRLINGITES. 
W" do not quite agree with Mr. Auberon Herbert, who says 
in his letter to the Times of Tuesday that the difference 


. . ae tem 
and forgotten to pay the interest till the mortgage was foreclosed 


St. Paul, at all events, was evidently a man of business. He not only 
made tents successfully, so as to be “chargeable to no man,” but he 
inculcated the most excellent business principles,—principles, in- 
deed, at once of worldly and unworldly wisdom,—on his unknown 
disciples at Rome :—*‘‘ Render therefore to all their dues ; tribute 
nek Gare ce eae. es se ee 

‘ 2 e no man anything, but to 
love one another.” But while we do not think Mr. Herbert 
has had at all a great success in using Mrs. Girling and her 
followers as inexpensive missiles to cast at the heads of less 
| eecentric Christian Churches, we heartily agree with him that the 
}attempt to make her out insane because she takes up in a 
| Somewhat isolated and capricious fashion a knotty fragment 
| or two of the Christian teaching, was a very monstrous 
jone; and also we agree with him entirely that it js 
| exceedingly likely that a new generation may arise which 
will look on ‘the superstitions of the educated as even more 
pitiable than the superstitions of the ignorant,” though whether 
the former superstitions will then be illustrated by the superficial 
essays of orthodox prelates, or by those of heterodox automatists, 
we think it might be rather difficult hastily to determine. In any 
case, Mr. Auberon Herbert has acted with his usual kindliness and 
keen fecling for misery, in giving the poor Shakers the offer of a 
large barn and outbuildings for temporary occupation, though he 
must have been aware that by doing so he was strengthening their 
belicf,—and as he thinks, their superstition,—that God would 
answer their prayers; indeed, it would probably be a special 
marvel to them that God should do so by making use of so 
sceptical and unbelieving an instrument for that purpose as 





himself. 

With regard to the creed itself which has led all these poor 
people into their very unsuccessful speculations at Lymington, 
and now got them between the horns of a very disagreeable 
dilemma,—on the one hand, the disavowing of a faith to which 
they feel pledged by the loyalty of inward conviction,—and on 
the other, a very uncomfortable and gradual kind of starvation,— 
what strikes one most about it is not at all its affinity to the creed 
of the early Christians as that creed appears in the New Testament, 
for that was full of depth and spiritual shading, but the crude 








and hard simplicity it displays, the corporeality without any 
sensual feature,—in a word, the tendency to degenerate from 
Christ’s Gospel into a creed of the type which we might suppose the 
‘toiling millions of men sunk in labour and pain” to mould for 
themselves out of the more prominent physical elements of a 
greater creed. As a rule, of course, the beliefs of men on all 
subjects have been chiefly determined by the inspiration or the 
genius of the few. The many have been led, not leaders. Life and 
force, and often youth, and flashes of cither genius or inspiration, 
have been necessary to trace out a great creed on any subject. 
And for the most part, the dull leaden experience of the masses of 





between the poor Shakers, who have just been ejected from their 
house near Lymington for debt and general incapacity to manage 
their worldly affairs, and the ‘‘respectable” Christian world outside 
their gates, is chiefly this,—‘‘that they [the Shakers] carried out 
their superstitions” logically, that is, that ‘‘ they had the misfortune 
to believe absolutely in what they professed,”—while the Respect- 
ables donot. Nothing is easier, and to our minds, nothing is less con- 
vincing to any thoughtful man, than that sort of attack upon a large 
conception of a very complex matter which consists in panegyrising 
the earnestness of those who take a small and very fragmentary 
view of it asif it were the whole, and in condemning by implication 
the sincerity of everybody else. What do we call the medical 
practitioners who ride a hobby, like exercise, or cold water, or 
electricity, or a particular regimen of living, to death, and make 
health depend on following the prescribed rules, except ignoramuses 
or quacks? And it seems to us that whatever can be said against 
Christ’s teaching, it can hardly be denied that it is as rich and 
complex a thing, as much needing study as a whole, and the care- 
ful avoidance of fragmentary treatment and caricature, as the 
principles of medicine. ‘To say that the followers of Mrs. Girling 
are more like the early Christians,—say, for instance, the fol- 
lowers of St. Paul,—than any of the regular Christian Churches, 
is virtually to say, we suppose, that the early Christians 
came to such a dead-lock with the world around them as Mrs, 
Girling’s followers have come to,—which was not the case ; in- | 
deed if they had, we should probably have never heard either | 
of the Archbishops praying for rain, on whom Mr, Herbert | 
is unjustly severe, or of Mrs. Girling and her friends, to whom | 
he is justly lenient. The early Church at Jerusalem, which had | 
all things common, never seems to have mortgaged its property 
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men before they grew into the light of such beliefs have not veri- 
fied such creeds, though the beliefs themselves have often power to 
transfigure and glorify what was previously leaden-hued experience. 
It takes a man whose life is more vivid than that of others, whose 
emotions are more intense, whose imagination is more easily 
kindled, whose conscience is more powerfully efficient, or whose 
intellect is more flexible and vigilant, to think-out the great 
thoughts, or receive the great flashes of illumination, which 
thenceforward touch the experience even of all the rest of the world 
with light. It is easier, for instance, for a man to whom all the 
events of life present some new and striking world of opportunity, 
to believe in the divine providence which guides his individual life, 
than it is for the creature of dull routine and wearing toil, to whom 
labour means weariness, and each new morning means only a new 
winding-up of the machine. Such a man may accept with joy the 
great gospel, “‘ Now is my heart troubled, and what shall I say ? 
Father, save me from this hour. But for this cause came I to this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name,”—may find it shed a flood of light 
over his life ; but his own experience, previous to such a spring of the 
soul towards an authoritative announcement of the truth, would 
never for a moment have suggested it. It would never have 
occurred to him that the very key of the trouble and difficulty 
in earthly circumstances was the use of that trouble and difficulty 
for ends which nothing but trouble and difficulty, nay, nothing 
but that trouble and difficulty, could have answered. It takes 
either inspiration or the highest genius to find a meaning for 
ordinary human life which shall not be a depressing meaning. 
We might almost say that the world would hardly have had a 
religion, if there had been none but common minds with 
common experience,—not because the common minds with the 
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common experience are incapable of accepting it, but be- 
cause it takes uncommon minds with uncommon experience 
to help them to interpret their own ordinary life rightly. Just 
as science would be impossible without an uncommon mind 
and uncommon powers of observation to find a key for 
common minds and common powers of observation, so the 
great ideal and religious faiths of the world would be impossible 
without the same help. Let an ordinary mind try to recast for 
itself the teaching either of science or of faith,—without constantly 
recurring to the luminous guidance of men more or less capabie 
of discovery,—and it is sure to show some great degeneration of 
conception, to grovel towards a dull, unillumined routine notion,— 
a routine notion that wants all life and vigour. It takes something 
much above us to show us what is; nay, it takes a constant striving 
towards that. which is above us to keep up the knowledge we 
have once attained of what is; and nothing is more certain than 
the tendency in man, after the first great impression caused by a 
new working of the mind or heart has passed away, rapidly to 
lose all the depth and vividness of that impression, and quietly 
to substitute for it something far more in keeping with the dull 
and spiritless experience which preceded the making of that 
impression. 

Now the creed of the Girlingites seems to us just such a leaden 
corporeal recast of one knotty bit of Christianity, as would proceed 
from ‘the toiling millions of men sunk in labour and pain,” though 
it is brightened up with a marvel or two and a very strong appeal to 
the faithfulness of honest hearts. Mrs. Girling, at least as she 
appears to have explained her creed in the presence of the Daily 
News’ reporter, must have got hold of a very strong impression 
indeed that the gift of the Spirit of God is accompanied and 
signified by a complete renewal of the human body, so as to set 
it free from all that is evil and perishable in it, and fit it for the 
immortal life. All her peculiar creed hinges somehow on the 
body. ‘The dancing of the Shakers is believed to be the posses- 
sion of their bodies by the Holy Spirit. ‘Their celibate life is due 
to the influence of the Holy Spirit on their bodies, It was a 
vision of Christ in the Lody from which Mrs. Girling dates her 
revelation, It has been by miraculous cures of bodily ailments 
that her belief in that revelation has been sustained and renewed. 
Here is the account of what she says :— 

“She then prayed earnestly for the Spirit of God to enlighten her, and 
after long and earnest pleading, at the midnight hour, in darkness and 
solitude, she received the Holy Spirit. She immediately experienced 
an entire change of body from top to toe. Eight years afterwards, at 
noonday, she saw a vision. She saw Christ in the clouds, and from 
Him received a revelation that she should not see death till He came, 
and also a commandment to preach this to all men. Addressing her- 
self pointedly, she said, with arm and finger extended, ‘ As clearly and 
surely as I see you and see your features, so clearly did I see the form 
and face of Christ, the Son of God. You may think ma crazed, or what 
you like. Icare not; but I know as surely as I stand here that my 
body shall never enter the ground. I do not say Christ will be here 
to-day, to-morrow, next week, or next year—for I know not when; but 
I do know I shall be alive when He comes. I have preached the truth 
to millions of people, and with God’s grace will still preach the same to- 
night. Amongst you, my friends, are doubtless married men. I do 
not say you are wrong, God forbid. Marry and bo given in marriage, 
but being sons of Adam, all your bodies must see death. Our bodies are 
already quickened by the Holy Spirit, and will not see death. I do not 
say you will receive condemnation at the day of resurrection, but each 
man as he acts in accordance with his conscience so will he receive 
judgment and have different degrees of happiness. We who follow 
Christ cannot marry. We must live a celibate life, the same as Christ. 
I assure you woe live in perfect purity when changed by the Holy Spirit. 
I have experienced many miraculous cures beforo the revelation of 
Christ—total paralysis of the body, blindness of one eye, 2 mouth drawn 
all on one side—all was cured in a marvellously short space of time.” 
And yet, as Mr. Auberon Herbert justly says, there is not a sign 
of insanity about her. She is not very successful, but she acts 
like successful generals and successful statesmen, in being rather 
anxious than not to be ‘‘interviewed” by newspaper reporters, 
and very desirous to make public all that she teaches. When she 
was examined by Dr, Adams in relation to her sanity, her coolness 
was admirable. She was simply ‘‘ amused” at the doubt shown 
of it. She bantered the doctor rather skilfully about the “ mes- 
meric ” hypothesis of the Shakers’ dances, and remarked that if 
she had really had any such mesmerie power, he would have been 
the person on whom she would certainly have displayed it. She 
utterly repudiated any expectation of a miracle to shelter her 
Shakers from the weather on the night of their expulsion, or to 
restore the ejected furniture to the house from which the sheriff's 
officers had taken it. She did not yet know, she said, what, under 
the circumstances that had taken place, she and the brethren 
would do, but ‘there were two things she claimed and would have, 
—religious liberty and justice,”—a very British sentiment indeed, 
and not in the least wanting in either reasonabloness or savoir-faire. 


In fact, everything seems to show that Mrs. Girling is by no means 
a stupid person, while the strong attachment to and faith in her of 
all the brethren, proves in all probability that there is nothing of the 
impostor about her. It seems to us that this rather ignorant, but 
shrewd and very earnest person, has just recast an odd corner of 
the Christian teaching in a very corporeal sense which takes a 
strong hold of a certain small number of the “dim, common 
populations,” by reason of the very audacious claim it makes to 
transfigure at once and for ever that toil-worn, much-enduring 
body which seems so paradoxical an appendage to the spiritual 
life. Probably no class feels the full ‘* burden of the flesh” like 
the Jabouring class. The hard-tasked instrument of labour, weary, 
soiled, and ill-adjusted to any but strongly-marked efforts, looks 
exceedingly unlike the temple of a spiritual life. But Mrs. Girling’s 
strange fanaticism takes, at all events, this bull by the horns. It 
takes St. Paul's teaching that the body is sacred because it is the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, and interprets it to mean that the 
Holy Spirit shows its physical dominion over it by shaking 
it about and impelling it to dance, and so transforming it that 
it will not pass through death, but be caught up to meet 
“the Lord in the air.” That is an admirable instance of the 
degeneration of a spiritual truth, but it is hardly a worse super- 
stition than the belief that by mere eagerness to take hold of 
the proffered merits of Christ a man can secure for himself his 
salvation. ‘The one is a degeneration due to the spell exercised 
by the weary body over the imagination of the marvel-seeking 
labourer, the other a degeneration due to the spell exercised by 
the keen commercial faculty,—the love of an easy bargain,—over 
the imagination of the marvel-secking trader. Both seem to us 
remarkable illustrations of that lowering of high faiths which must 
always come from reading them in the sense in which, if we could 
conceive it, the minds needing emancipation would themselves 
have tried to imagine such faiths,—in other words, from over- 
laying the new teaching with the very class of tyrannical concep- 
tions from which it is intended to set us free. There is no doubt 
a charm for these poor people in the mere idea that the Holy 
Spirit can directly move their bodies without the co-operation of 
their own minds,—the fascination consisting in the feeble and 
superstitious notion that it is to be closer to God to have Him 
govern the body without the concurrence of the mind than 
through the mind. Such superstitions are indeed almost always 
the compounds resulting from the fusion of faith with want of 
faith. ‘lhe Girlingites present no exceptional case, though they 
present a case of a somewhat coarser kind of superstition than in 
the middle-classes we ordinarily meet with. 








THE “ FREDERICK” SUIT. 

\Ww* should not wonder if the ultimate result of the 

verdict in the “Frederick” case just decided in the 
Probate Court were to produce a great crop of interesting 
law-suits. Lawyers, of course, remembered the precedents, 
but we doubt if the public had previously been made so 
clearly aware that a marriage can be established in this country 
by proof other than the production of registers, or certificates, or 
other indisputable documentary evidence, and after long endur- 
ance by the claimants of a suspicion of illegitimacy. Indeed, 
the very existence of a Court empowered to investigate and 
decide upon questions of legitimacy is known to few outside the 
educated classes, and to them mainly by the proceedings in 
that interminable ‘‘ Shedden ” case, and the legal value of 
moral presumption as supplementary evidence is scarcely under- 
stood. A novelist who had devised such a plot as the history of 
this ‘“‘ Frederick” claim, and given victory to his hero through 
j Such a trial, would, we suspect, have been called sensational 
by the critics, and have either been told that he should have 
| submitted his story to counsel of repute before he ventured to 
bring it before the world ; or, if the story were a good one, chari- 
tably reminded that even Scott, who was himself a Sheriff, in “Guy 
| Mannering” makes Mr. Pleydell, Bertram’s counsel, in committing 
Glossin, assume all the power of the Bench before which he was 
| pleading. In the year 1748 a son, whose legitimacy is not dis- 
| puted, was born to Sir Charles Frederick, Surveyor-General of 
| Ordnance, a baronet, and a man of considerable property and 
| standing. This son was named Charles Frederick, and after a 
wild and expensive life in the Guards, obtained a Captain’s com- 
mission in the East India Company's service, and in 1777 went 
to Bombay. In that Presidency he served with some distinction, 
‘and ultimately died a Colonel, in favour with the India House, 
‘in 1791, during the last campaign against Hyder Ali. In 
| 1773, however, he being then an almost penniless man, with a 
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stained though not tainted reputation, had eloped with Martha 
Rigden, daughter of a small brewer and maltster named Benja- 
min Rigden, a man apparently of some means, but no standing, 
and taken her with him to Bombay, where she was very popular, 
and universally understood to be Captain Frederick’s wife. Her 
own family, however, whether from knowledge of facts, or from the 
deep distrust with which women who elope are often regarded by 
their relatives, doubted the marriage, which indeed was denied in 
1776 by an uncle, William Rigden, in a letter which deserves 
quotation :— 
** Canterbury, July 1, 1776. 

“Dear Patty,—Your husband, as you stile him (though members of 
your family, as well as myself, think you are not married), have both 
of you laid your heads together to withdraw mo by flattering me with 
having a soft, tender heart. If as soft as oyle, you havo done enough 
to make it as hard as marrable. Consider your conduct for the three 
last years past. You know the solemn promises you are under with 
Cosquin [presumably cousin]. You left all your friends, and became a 
companion to one of the greatest rakes in the kingdom, one who has 
almost ruined his father, and contracted such debts as he is forst to fly 
his country, and must never sce England any more. By him you have 
had two children, which I am afraid are illegitimate. All this has been 
done in secret to me till a month ago. You are now by your brother’s 
talk assisting to do as your reputed husband has done—that is, to rob 
your family of what money you can. But, Patty, you may depend upon 
it that I will not raise any money for you to undertake such an enter- 
prise. You may take this as an absolute denyal that I will not raise 
any money. You may sell your annuity, and do what you please with 
the money. You need not trouble yourself to come down, for if the 
greatest man in the kingdom solicit for you I will do nothing. As you 
are determined to go, and as your conduct has turned for these three 
last years, the pleasure of seeing you will be nothing.—From your 
affectionate uncle, ; W. R. 

* P.S.—Don’t flatter me with ‘Esq.’ in your direction. Empty honour 

T abominate, A spade, a bough, and a pair of slings makes me a coat 
of arms.” 
Even her own brother, John Rigden, at first doubted her mar- 
riage ; and his two daughters were brought forward in their ex- 
treme old age to testify that they had seen a letter from Captain 
Charles Frederick to their father declining to marry Martha at 
Bombay, on the ground that she was in the highest repute 
there, and would be lowered by a ceremonial which would 
discredit her previous status. The Baronet himself never 
appears to have credited his son's marriage, and left his grand- 
children unmentioned in his will. Martha Frederick, moreover, 
accepted legacies bequeathed to her as ‘‘ Martha Rigden, spinster,” 
and signed herself ‘* Martha Rigden ” on some of the receipts given 
in 1776 to her uncle William, though on some others she called 
herself ‘Martha Frederick.” Her eldest son, moreover, 
the present petitioner's uncle, who in 1800 tried to obtain 
the help of the Rigdens in proving his legitimacy, desisted 
from the attempt on the remonstrances of his uncle against 
proceedings which would deprive him (the uncle) of 
some property, and raise difficult and dangerous questions ; 
and after his death, his brother, petitioner’s father, never 
stirred in the matter at all, a most unusual quiescence on 
the part of a man in a good position, which affords evidence 
at first sight that he at least thought there was too much 
doubt to justify his moving. Finally, it was admitted by 
petitioner's counsel that there was no direct evidence of 
marriage whatever, no record in a register to be found, and 
no letter discoverable from any clergyman, witness, or other 
person present at the ceremony. The negative side of the case 
was very strong. 

Nevertheless, the jury found that there had beena marriage, the 
experienced Judge of the Probate and Divorce Court was clearly of 
the same opinion,—he charged indeed entirely on that side—and 
we do not think anyone who has carefully read the evidence will 
disagree with the verdict of the Court. Apart from the legal 
presumption in favour of any marriage affirmed by the parties, ad- 





register of Stalisfield, near Faversham, where the marriage was 
alleged to have occurred, Martha Frederick had affirmed from 
first to last that she was married there by a clergyman named 
Duckworth; that Mr. Duckworth had been curate there, and that 
he had either given her a certificate, or she had forged one, for 
she sent a copy of it to her uncle William in 1776, and produced 
the original, genuine or forged, at the East India House 
in 1793, seventeen years afterwards, when she was apply- 
ing for pevsion as her husband's widow. Her brother, John 
Rigden, also applied to the East India Company successfully on 
behalf of her children, a step which, if no marriage had occurred 
and he had known the fact, would have made him liable to the 
criminal law, and which involved risk to a legacy he enjoyed 
which, the marriage being proved, would pass to them. The 
conduct of petitioner’s uncle in discontinuing his claims, and of 
petitioner's father in remaining silent, might have been due to a 
variety of reasons—want of money, for example, or of legal 
knowledge—and the suspicions of the Rigden family were, of 
course, not evidence, more especially as the only surviving members 
of it gave contradictory accounts of Captain (then Colonel) 
Charles Frederick’s letter about marriage in Bombay. They 
said at one time that he refused to marry, at another 
that he refused to go through a second ceremonial. As to 
the absence of evidence in the register, registers were carelessly 
kept in those days, it was the object of Captain Charles Frederick 
to keep the marriage a secret,—to which end he may very well have 
asked Mr. Duckworth to delay an entry, which on Mr. Duck- 
worth’s subsequent and speedy departure for India as a chaplain 
was forgotten,—and the certificate was most carefully guarded for 
nearly a century, so carefully, that while it was copied in 1776 
and shown at the India House in 1793, it was in existence so late 
as 1870. If evidence like this were to be rejected no marriage of 
the last century could be considered safe ; while one bit of evidence 
was produced which, though only moral, probably weighed as 
heavily with the jury as any more strictly legal proof. Mrs, 
Frederick remained in India during an absence of her husband 
in Europe, and suspected him, apparently without reason, 
of infidelity to her. She thereupon wrote to her husband's 
father, who had not recognised her, in terms of indignant 
expostulation,—precisely the course which a wife might, and 
a mistress certainly would not, have adopted. Her course, 
in fact, from first to last was either that of a woman who 
had made a clandestine, but still provable marriage, or that 
of a daring adventuress, who did not scruple not only to pass 
herself off as a wife, but to obtain money year after year from 
the East India Company by a forged document which a glance at 
the register of Stalisfield Church might any day expose. ‘That 
character was utterly inconsistent with everything known of her, 
while to assume it successfully she must have won over her 
brother, who after her death had no reason whatever for putting 
his neck in a noose. 

There is one, and only one, morsel of accidental evidence in 
this case which puzzles us, and seems to have escaped the atten- 
tion of counsel on both sides. It is alleged that Captain Charles 
Frederick inserted the birth of his eldest child, a daughter, in the 
Annual Register of 1774. The point is not of much importance 
amidst the mass of evidence, but the wording of this entry 
seems to show that it was not drawn up by the Captain, who 
would hardly have misdescribed his own position. Martha 
Rigden or her brother might have made the mistake, but Captain 
Charles would never have described himself as the ‘‘ Hon. Captain 
Frederick, son of Sir Charles Frederick.” 





THE POINTED ISLETS. 





mitted by their friends, and not shown to be illegal or impossible, 
the moral presumption in favour of Martha Frederick and her | 
husband was shown in the inquiry to be almost irresistible, or at 
least to be resisted only by the theory of a long course of most 
elaborate fraud, perpetrated by persons who seemed to their 
friends not only respectable but excellent, and one of whom, John 
Rigden,, had a direct interest in not perpetrating it. It was, in 
the first place, certain that Captain (or Colonel) Charles Frederick | 
always treated Martha as his wife, lived with her on most 
affectionate terms, assured his father of his marriage, in- 
serted his marriage in the family Bible, advertised the birth 
of his first child—a daughter —in the Annual Reyister, 
recorded the baptism of his children officially, asked the! 
Government for allowances as a married man, and refused, on a! 
complaint of John Rigden’s, to be marricd a second time. It! 


was certain that though no record could be found in the parish | are of much importance in all their desolation, for there flashes 


WENTY-THREE miles from the Golden Gate, in the Pacific 
Ocean, six rugged, rocky islets, rising abruptly from the 

sea, with hardly space for a human foothold on their precipitous 
heights, with hidden, resounding caves beneath them full of 
roaring and darkness, rear their barren sides and jagged peaks 
—rent in the far past by fire which split the huge granite 


| ridges of which they once formed a part—to the Californian sky. 


They are the Farallones de los Frayles, and a traveller who has 
seen all the Western world declares that, except the rock of 
Tristan d’Acunha, in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, no in- 
habited spot throughout its extent is so utterly desolate, so en- 
tirely separated from the world. For one of the Pointed Islets has 
human dwellers amid its rngged rocks, where there is no silence, 
and the elemental warfare knows no time of truce. Pleasure- 
seekers never approach the Farallones, travellers rarely, yet they 
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from the highest of these gaunt pinnacles a warning light, one of the 
strongest and most needful on all the western coast of America. 
It streams out from a tower 360 fect above the sea, and it is 
yisible at an elevation of only ten feet for twenty-five miles, at 
an elevation of sixty feet for thirty-one miles ; while from Sulphur 
Peak, on the mainland, 3,471 feet high, and sixty-four miles 
distant, the brilliant red gleam of ten seconds’ duration may be 
seen once in each minute. The South Farallon it is which bears 
this message of warning to the outer world ; the north and mid- 
dle groups of peaks and caves have no human dwellers upon them, 
on the south the lighthouse people live, amid a solitude crowded 
with animal life, in a prison whose walls are guarded by waves 
which would make no more account of an Indiaman than of a 
matchbox. At one point is a little scrap of beach, at another a 
slight depression, and there, when there is a brief interval of pos- 
sibility, long watched for and seized with adroitness, supplies for 
the lighthouse are landed. 

No life can be more lonely, more removed from its kind, than 
that of the light-keepers on the South Farallon. In the winter, 
many weeks go by and the supply-boat does not come ; chance 
visitors they see only at that distance at which a steamer is safe 
from the surf, and ‘‘at which a girl could not even recognise her 
lover.” From the Golden City, through the Golden Gate, come 
the wealth-bearing ships, and their ocean track takes them 
past the Pointed Islets; but the red flash is a warning, not a 
welcome, and they glide by, distant and phantom-like, unsaluted, 
—on their way to the busy places, as the knights and the maidens 
glided over the mirror of the Lady of Shalott. News of the world 
beyond the vast rolling plain of waves—with its fringe of boiling 
surf for ever rushing up the sides of the rock-islands, with 
a hiss and a roar more terrible in its absolute ccaselessness than 
the awful raging of the frequent hurricanes which toss the fog- 
wreaths round the Farallones and drive them to the distant main- 
land—comes seldom and fitfully to the light-keepers, whose 
labours send sixty messages in each hour to the world beyond. 

‘Here is danger, death, the shattering of lives and fortunes in an 
instant, sudden and contemptuous oblivion ; keep away from us,’ 
says the crimson flash, ‘go your ways to the shores where cities 
rise, and where trees and grass grow; here is no green leaf, and 
searce a bit of herbage, but only the grim rocks, that defy the rage 
of the sea ;—only come between that rage and that defiance, and you 
are lost ;—the rustling of myriad wings of feathered creatures, and 
the great slippery sea-beasts at their limbless, lumbering play.’ 
Such shelter as a nook in the bare grim rocks affords, the house of 
the light-keepers enjoys; but no harmonious stillness consorts with 
their isolation, no peacefulness with the monotony which counts the 
alternations of fog and sunshine as its only relief,—sunshine, 
setting its myriad sparkles on the waste of waters around them, 
or the white ocean-fog, shrouding their prison islet, clinging to 
them like a wet winding-sheet kept in reserve for the sea’s victims. 
ilow they must love the sunshine and loathe the fog, and what 
cheerful temperaments and strong nerves they must have, if they 
never break down under the distracting sameness of the ever- 
lasting uproar in which they live, and the more distracting un- 
certainty of that marvellous fog-whistle, which has a touch of 
humour about it. Day and night the ocean roars in their ears, 
aud the big boom of the surf accompanies the roar ; the great 
breakers beyond never cease from the dull thunder which is their 
own distinctive utterance, apart from the roar and boom. The sea- 
hirds scream severally, with that shrill cry which seems to be the 
very voice of fear, or the clang of their gatherings in the vexed 
air; the sea-beasts howl vend shriek as they plunge into the 
burrowing caves, or bark hideously as they crowd the sunny slopes, 
fitting their boneless bodies to the sinuosities of the rocks, and 

stretching up their pointed, earless heads. When to the uproar from 
below is added the storm-blast and the upper-tones of whistling 
which the wind reserves for its effects among rocky peaks, the 
dwellers there must envy the deaf. But the wind and the sea 
have not got it all their own way, even on the South Farallon ; 

cunning men have managed to put a hook in the jaw of Behemoth, 
so to speak, and force him to do their bidding, so that when 
the sea rages with its hungriest fury, and the storm with its 
wildest threats, they also combine to utter a loud and efficient 
warning in aid of the red light which they can neither dim nor 
disturb, The marvel is accomplished thus :—One of the numerous 
eaves, worn into the rocks by the surf, had a hole at the top, 
through which the incoming breakers violently expelled the air | 
they carried before them. ‘This spout-hole was utilised by fixing 


| 
s | 
| 
| 


the mouth-piece of a huge trumpet, six inches in diameter at its 
sinaller end, against the aperture in the rock, and the breaker, | 
rushing in with venemous spite, or the huge, bulging wave which | 





would dash a ship to pieces and drown her crew in a single effort, 
now blows this giant fog-whistle. The irregular sound, varying 
with the swell and the force of the waves, must have a strange 
effect upon the men who hear it in mid-ocean, seven or eight 
miles away, seconding with its fitful blast the red ray from the 
sleepless eye in the watch-tower which warns them off from the 
Farallones de los Frayles. 

Some years ago a speculator thought to make a rabbit warren 
of the Pointed Islets, for the supply of San Francisco. He brought 
a few pairs of the prolific animals thither, and though the specula- 
tion failed, because access to the islands was all but impossible, the 
creatures abound there now. They are all descended from tame 
white rabbits, but they have reverted to the colour of the wild 
race, Life is hard for them, for the scraps of herbage are few and 
meagre, and they frequently increase to a number which over- 
taxes the supply of food. Then they justify science by the death 
of the weak majority and the survival of the fittest. The rocks 
are the home of thousands of * sea-lions,” or seals, of immense 
size and curious habits, fascinating to an observer who, having 
braved the perils of landing on the islet, watched them, first, as 
they slept crowded together in inextricable confusion upon the 
warm bare rocks, and then at their monstrous gambols in the sea. 
When the surf lifts its tall white head, and with a deadly roar 
lashes the rocks half-way to their summit, it is grand to see a 
score or two of great sea-lions at play in the fiercest part of the 
boiling surge, ‘‘s0 completely masters of the situation that they 
allow themselves to be carried within a foot or two of the rocks, 
and at the last and imminent moment, with an adroit twist of their 
bodies, avoid the shock, and diving, reappear beyond the breaker.” 
These creatures are not persecuted as are the Arctic and Norway 
seals. Theirclumsy, voracious life is happy enough. Occasionally, one 
is captured for exhibition on the mainland, but it soon takes to its 
tank ; and a couple are shot during the egging season to furnish 
oil to the lamps of the eggers. 

Birds in incredible numbers throng the Pointed Islets, especially 
the South Farallon ; the peaked rocks must resemble those crags 
in the far North, with their countless ranges of feathered tenants 
who live unharmed through the long lapse of the Arctic night, and 
make the frozen wastes resound with their harsh whirr and clang. 
Upon the Farallones, gulls, murres, shags, and sca-parrots (which 
are a kind of penguin) breed. The egging season must be high- 
jinks for the lighthouse men, bringing them tidings and faces 
from the world beyond the waters, for then twenty men come to 
the South Farallon—from carly in May to late in July—and 
live in rude shanties near the little landing-place. They must 
be cool and daring men, with steady heads and _ pulses, 
for the birds seek out the least accessible places, and 
they who would rob them of their eggs must go where 
a goat would hardly venture, to face the gull upon her nest, 
who will bite him to the bone if she can. The murre will 
wait until her enemy is upon her, and then rise with a 
scream, startling a thousand birds into a whirling flight which 
scatters blinding showers of guano and debris over the adventur- 
ous egger, to whom one moment's indistinctness of sight or uncer- 
tainty of foothold may mean a horrid death the next. The men 
must be dexterous with their hands, and light-fingered in more 
than the appropriative sense, for they will be pursued, if they are 
secking murres’ eggs, by flocks of gulls, rapaciously greedy of 
those dainties, who will swoop down when the egger has laid 
bare a nest, and snatch the prize from him, perhaps wounding 
him with their beaks in the tussle. When the gull captures an egg, 
he flies up with it, and tossing it into the air, swallows so much of 
the tumbling contents as he can catch. Baskets cannot be carried 
on these expeditions, owing to the difficult nature of the ground ; 
so that the egger requires the skill of a conjuror to fulfil his task, 
for when he has obtained his prize, he has to stuff the eggs into 
the breast of his loose shirt, and so laden, clamber down the rocky 
precipices until he comes to a place of deposit, where the stores of 
baskets lie. The birds of these weird, lonely islets are strange 





creatures. The murres take no trouble to make nests, but merely 
deposit their eggs anywhere about the rocks, and when the young 
can fly, they all leave the island together. What becomes of 
their myriad numbers? They are not very active, or apparently 
of long flight, nor do they fly high, yet the eggers do not 
know whither they go when they leave the island, and 
they are found in only small numbers on the coast of the 
mainland, The sea-parrot has a crest and resembles a cockatoo ; 
it makes its nest in a hole in the rocks, and bites if it is disturbed. 
The spectacle must be a strange one when a rookery of murres 
is disturbed by the men, half hanging in mid-air on the precipitous 
rock-face, attended by hovering clouds of gulls; when the invaded 
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rise in despairing masses, and the predatory gulls swoop down on 
the deserted nests and dispute the conquest with the common foe. 
The returns of the egging season are surprising. In 1872, there 
were sold in San Francisco 1,700,952 dozens of murres’ eggs ; 
and it is calculated, allowing for the number of eggs broken, that 
this implies a population of over 100,000 murres and gulls on an 
island less than a mile in its greatest diameter, and partly occupied 
by the lighthouse and fog-whistle and their keepers, by other birds, 
and by a large number of sea-lions. Pictures of the Pointed Islets, 
with the countless ranks of birds all sitting in the bolt-upright 
attitude proper to sea-fowl, whose bodies are so much in advance 
of their oar-like, propelling legs, have the effect of vast rock- 
side cemeieries, with innumerable ranges of small black and white 
tombstones. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Will you do me the favour of publishing the following 
correspondence, in reference to the sermon preached by his Grace 
the Archbishop of York at St. Mary’s on Sunday, the 29th of 
November? As the error which I attributed to his Grace is 
wide-spread, the publication of the correspondence may not be 
altogether useless, ‘To those who believe that Christianity has a 
monopoly of all moral and religious truth, I would recommend 
a study of Mr. Moneure D. Conway's ‘‘Sacred Anthology, a 
Book of Ethnical Scriptures,” which, in the opinion of Professor 
Max Miiller, ‘‘ will have rendered an important service, if it were 
only by dispelling some prejudices most detrimental to a true 





appreciation of the value of all religions.” 

As regards the contrast drawn by his Grace between the | 
Buddhist’s asceticism and the Christian’s life of active benevolence, 
I would venture to remark that Buddhism does not exclude a life 
of active benevolence,—certainly not more than did the principles 
of the early Christians. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Ramayana” given in Mr. Con- 
way’s book, while it illustrates the character of Rima, whom I 
have mentioned in the accompanying letter as one of the national 
heroes of India, will also show how very different are the motives 
which lead the best Hindus to a life of virtue from those * greatest 
and brightest hopes” (1 presume, of reward in a future world) 
which, on his Grace’s own showing, Christianity “finds its best 
motive for action : ”"— 

“¢Even so,—my soul shall triumph.’ Thus spake Rima. ‘I was 
wrong,’ he said, and dashed a spray of softened tears from his eyes. 
‘ Virtue is a service man owes himself; and though there were no heaven 
nor any god to rule the world, it were not less the binding law of life. 
It is man’s privilege to know the right and follow it. Betray and per- 
secuto me, brother men! Pour out your rage on me, O malignant 
devils! Smile, or watch my agony with cold disdain, ye blissful gods! 
Earth, hell, heaven, combine your might to crush me,—I will still hold 
fast by this inheritance! My strength is nothing—time can shake and 
cripple it; my youth is transient—already grief has withered up my 
days; my heart,—alas! it is well nigh broken now. Anguish may 
crush it utterly, and life may fail; but even so, my soul that has not 
tripped shall triumph, and dying, give the lie to soulless destiny that 
dares to boast itself man’s master.” 

As the name of the writer is in no way material to the discussion, 
I will feel obliged if you will allow me, while enclosing my card, 
to restrict myself to my initials—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cambridge, December 7. 


| a ® 


To His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Cambridge, November 30, 1874. 
My Lorp,—I was one of the many nndergraduates who were present 
yesterday at St. Mary's to hear the sermon preached by your Grace, 
and I was painfully struck with the depreciatory manner in which you 
spoke of the morality of Eastern religions, and especially of Buddhism, 


| précept and example, his universal charity and love, which took within 
| its all-embracing grasp even his bitterest enemies, were features pecu- 
| liar to his teaching, and which give it a deserved and honourable pre- 
| eminence among religions. I was glad to notice that your Grace was 
disposed to except Buddhism, at least in some of its points, from the 
contempt, bred of ignorance, with which it is usual to talk of things 
Eastern. You admitted that Buddha taught self-denial, but the weight 
| of this admission was weakened by the statement which immediately 
followed, that the self-denial recommended by Bud iha, because it ended in 
annihilation, was inferior to the self-denial of Christ’s teaching. I hope 
I shall be pardoned for my obtuseness in failing to sce that a sacrificg 
| or act of virtue which seeks as its only reward not happiness, but the 
| subduing of the passions as a preparation of the human mind for that 
| knowledge which is to end in complete annihilation (if, indeed, this ig 
the meaning of the word Nirvana), is less noble or less praiseworthy 
| than the sacrifico which consciously or unconsciously proceeds from the 
| hope of a reward of eternal happiness. Who that has read the history 
| of Sakya-Muni’s life can failto be struck with the grand example he 
| set to his followers, when, abandoning a throne to which he was heir and 
| a young and beloved wife, ho condemned himself to the life of a wan- 
| derer, and, to quote the words of the latest Indian writer on Buddhism 
| (Sir M. Coomara Swamy), “travelled from place to place in Northern 
India, overcoming by his illustrious presence and persuasive speech 
| the opposition and prejudices of the pharisaical Brahmans,..... 
extending the benefits of the law equally to all, the pure and 
the impure, including, even as another great teacher of antiquity 
| did, the harlot and the housebreaker, the murderer and the drunkard, 
within the pale of his serene teaching”? <A most distinguished Orien- 
| talist (Professor Max Miiller) declares, in one of those brilliant essays 
| (** Chips from a German Workshop ”), which have done so much to break 
through the almost impenetrable ignorance of the literatures and reli- 
| gions of the East which still prevails even among the educated classes 
in England, that the testimonies to the excellence of the moral code of 
Buddhism and to the character of its founder, proceeding from hostile 
and friendly quarters, are at once numerous and unanimous. I will 
content myself, however, with the shortest of them, the concluding sen- 
tence of that eloquent passage in which M. Rénan sums up tho charac- 
ter of Christ’s mission. “II n’ya pas eu d’homme, Cakya-.Mount peut-étre 
excepté, qui ait & co point foulé aux pieds la famille, les joies de ce 
monde, tout soin temporel.” If I were not anxious to proceed to the 
other feature of Christianity on which, perhaps even more than on the 
first, Christians base the claims of their religion to pre-eminence, I should 
have liked to point out in detail that self-abnegation and humility aro 
so far from being peculiar to Christianity or to Buddhism, that they are 
two of the most ordinary virtues recommended by the religion of the 
Hindus, For proof such as is accessible to all, I need only refer your 
Grace to the character of the national heroes of India—Réma, for 
example—the stories of whose lives, whether as sung in temples in the 
melodious strains of their great epics, or as acted on the stage, always 
draw together appreciative audiences which can be counted only by 
thousands. 

To proceed to the other point on which is based the boasted superior- 
ity of Christian morality, I have not unfrequently been triumphantly 
asked by my friends :—What other religion than Christ’s can claim the 
merit of having first enunciated those two rules which are the most 
sublime development of all morality,—“Do as you would be done by,” 
and greater still, “ Love your enemies, and do good to them that hate 
you”? It is the moro necessary to show how baseless this assumption 
is, because this is one of the favourite arguments with Missionaries to 
the “ benighted heathen” for the divine origin of Christianity. As early 
as the end of the last century, Sir William Jones—who was no less devout 
a Christian than a distinguished Oriental savant—cautioned Missionaries 
against this mode of argument in a now forgotten address to the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta. “If,” ho said, “tho conversion of the Pandits and 
Maulavis in this country shall ever be attempted by Protestant Mission- 
aries, they must beware of asserting, while they teach the Gospel of 
Truth, what those Pandits and Maulayis would know to be false. The 
former would cite the beautiful Aryan couplet which was written at 
least three centuries before our era, and which pronounces the duty, of 
a good man, even in the moment of his destruction, to consist ‘ not only 
in forgiving, but even in a desire of benefiting his destroyer, as the 
sandal-tree in the instant of its overthrow sheds perfume on the axe 
which fells it.’ And the latter would triumph in repeating the verse 
of Sadi which represents ‘a return of good for good as a slight re- 
ciprocity,’ but says to the virtuous man, ‘Confer benefits on him who 
has injured thee,’ using an Arabic sentence, and a maxim apparently of 
the ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mussulmans fail to recite four 
distichs of Hafiz, who has illustrated that maxim with fanciful but 
elegant allusions :— 


Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe; 
Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 
Empblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side ; 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 

With fruit nectarious or the balmy flower ; 

All Nature calls aloud, ‘Shall Man do less 

Than heal the smiter and the railer bless?” 








as compared with that of Christianity (itself of Eastern origin). May 
I venture to trespass on your Grace’s attention with a few remarks? 
A native of Ceylon—which is ono of the most prominent centres of 
Buddhism, and where, perhaps, it has been least affected by foreign 
influences—born and bred among the most orthodox adherents of 
Brahmanism, brought into frequent contact with Buddhists, Mussul- | 
mans, and Parsis, I haye had ample opportunities, from acquaintance | 
with tho different peoples and their literatures, of judging of the 
morality of the different creeds, The opinion to which your Grace gave 
utterance yesterday proclaiming the superior morality of Christianity | 
is one very commonly entertained in England, and not merely by the 
masses, for a writer of Mr, J. 8. Mill’s standing, whose connection with 
the India Office for 35 years ought to have placed him above this error, 
has repeated it in his last-published work. Believing, as I do, that this | 
opinion is utterly erroneous, I should be hardly doing justice tomy own 
convictions, or to those of my countrymen, if I did not wish to prevent 
its receiving the weighty sanction of your name. 
Iam assured by my Christian friends in Cambridge and elsewhere | 
that the absolute self-denial and humility which Christ taught, both by 


| et praeterea nihil.” It seems to me, therefore, a dangerous argument to 


I have preferred to quote from Sir William Jones, as his words would, 
no doubt, be more convincing than any that can proceed from a com- 
paratively interested critic like myself. If I have not referred to Buddhism 
on this head, it is because I havo already made sufficient allusion to it. 
Its morality holds a high place even in the estimation of Europeans, 
and I should only unduly increase the bulk of my letter by trying to 
establish my point in the case of each religion separately. I hope, 
however, that the extracts I have given from the classical literature of 
the less-known creeds will show that the adherents of the principal 
Eastern religions are at least as familiar as the adherents of Christianity 
with the ideals enshrined in these noble principles, however much they 
may share with the Westerns in the common human failing expressed in 
the well-known line,— 
“Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 

On the grounds that I have tried to set forth above, have long thought 

that the alleged superiority of Christian morality is only a boast,—“ vox 
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use for the divine origin of Christianity, though I have noticed that it 
has recently come increasingly into favour, as the argument derived 
from the historical evidence of the miracles is being gradually thrown 
into the background. As my letter has attained longer proportions 
than I anticipated, I will not enter on the question whether, even 
assuming that to Christianity is due the merit of having introduced 
into the world the great maxims of morality now recognised by civilised 
nations, it is any longer necessary or desirable to continuo to ascribe to 
them a supernatural origin,—a question fully argued in Mr. Mill’s latest 


york. 
“ My object has been merely to protest against the undiscerning 
contempt or (worse still) the supercilious condescension with which 
Christians are wont to talk of the old religions of the East, which pre- 
sent a theory at least as intelligible as their younger sister, Christianity, 
of whence we come and whither we go, and perhaps as likely to be true. 
I thought I noticed a trace of this feeling in your Grace’s sermon, which 
was otherwise distinguished by so much sympathetic appreciation of the 
points of view of those who differed from you; 2nd I shall not hold my- 
self to have written in vain if my faint protest can induce your Grace, 
and through you the influential community whose opinions you repre- 
sent, to look with kindlier and more considerate eyes on the religions 
of my countrymen.—I remain your Grace’s obedient servant, P. A. 

P.S.—As I have an intention of publishing this letter, I shall feel 
thankful if your Grace will be good enough to inform me that I have 
not misunderstood your words on the main question of Christian morality. 


Cory oF THE ArcHBISHOP Or YorkK’s REPLY. 
London, December 4, 1874. 


Dear Srr,—Your letter has just reached me here, and I have read it 
with great interest. But it does not appear to represent what I said. 
Of “ Eastern Religions” other than Buddhism, I did not speak at all. 
My words about Buddhism were as follows :—* It is the fashion now to 
speak of Buddhism and its points of contact with Christianity. No 
system, I admit, stands higher than it does in one point. The world 
for it is full of illusions and deceits; nature, for her purposes, allures 
men on by hopes of good to do her work, but never sends the good ; 
and love, and glory, and wealth, and rest, and high position are coloured 
pictures on the sombre background of pain and death, which are the only 
realities. It is the part of the wise to unfasten these delusions from their 
mind, to wean their soul from them into a state of perfect rest ; nay,more, 
of deadness to the world. One Christian principle is here fully secured— 
self-denial. But this is but half a scheme, after all. St. Paul, too, 
knew that the world was vain, and that its fashion would pass away. 
But he seeks not shelter in annihilation (Nirvana). He has found out 
something that never deceives nor dies; ‘charity never faileth.” Over 
sea and land, in labours beyond the strength of man, he pursues his 
work of love. Yes, this world is hollow and will pass; but love never 
faileth, that is real. Yes, the time is short; somuch the more need to 
work the works of love whilst yet the day lasts for working. When 
you set Buddhism against Christianity, how narrow its scope, in how 
desperate a condition of misery it leaves us, how one-sided, how barren 
of results!” 

I trust that in these remarks there is neither “ undiscerning contempt ” 
nor “supercilious condescension.” They express, at all events, a 
deliberate conviction, formed after a good deal of reading on this subject. 

I wished to suggest the comparison between a religion which found 
in the misery of the world an argument for seeking annihilation by 
asceticism, and a religion which found in the misery of the world a 
reason for the utmost activity, and which in spite of that misery could 
cherish the greatest and brightest hopes, and find thosé hopes its best 
motive for action. 

The rest of your letter I do not pursue, being only anxious to have 
my own words represented aright. 

Should you publish your letter, as you intend, I should be glad if 
this were also published.—I am, with every good wish, yours truly, 

W. Exor. 





LORD LYTTELTON ON LAY REPRESENTATION, 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Lord Lyttelton is President of an Association for the 
reform of Convocation by the admission of a Lay Representation, 
—a project analogous to “‘reforming” the House of Lords by 
the admission of the Commons. In my native county, Mr. F. 
H. Dickinson advocates a Convention, to be called by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to give the Church a new constitution, 
with a separate lay House. The Archbishop might be asked to 
settle another question of representation at the same time, and 
octroyer a second House of Commons for women. ‘There are 
some other projects in the clouds. 

What surprises me is, that when I ask these gentlemen of 
high culture and undeniable Churchmanship, who seem to agree 
in nothing but a word, what they mean by a Church layman, 
they shake their heads, and fall to deploring the divergence of the 
clerical mind from the lay. ‘They never get beyond protoplasm, 

In truth, I believe the movement draws all the life it has 
from a few clergymen and clerically-minded laymen. It has never 
found a champion in Parliament. Lord Lyttelton has the means | 
of testing the lay mind in the House of Lords whenever “4 

| 


likes. If the Law Lords and great statesmen were to agree with 


him that our existing institutions are obsolete, it would go a 
long way to settle the question, though perhaps not in the direc- 
tion that he desires. 

Lord Lyttelton objects to my argument,—first, that I am “a 
logical person,” which E hope is true ; secondly, that the diverg- | 


ence between clergy and laity which I dispute ‘may be left to any 
one of ordinary observation to judge of.” This is true also, in 
one sense, of the word “ ordinary.” The Irish Home-rulers judge 
so of all Englishmen, some persons of every one to whom they 
fail to make themselves understood. My reasons were sub- 
mitted in correction of the ordinary superficial observation, and 
I am supported (I find since) by the Bishop of Manchester, who 
knows the lay mind, I suppose, as well as any one in Holy 
Orders can be allowed to know it. 

Thirdly—and this is what most concerns me in this letter— 
Lord Lyttelton says I “‘ make no attempt to deny the conclusion 
that my view practically leads to the unchangeableness of the 
Church in all respects.” Well, a Church may have a worse 
motto than ‘Semper eadem,” but I should have thought the re- 
proach more applicable to those who postpone all changes to 
the Greek Calends of a reformed Convocation. I do not 
want, I have said, a new Church, a new creed, or 
a new worship; but so far from ‘making no attempt,” 
I flattered myself that I had clearly indicated the resources 
available for really necessary reforms. Lord Lyttelton is him- 
self one of my best witnesses. No reform is more generally 
desired by the clergy than the extension of the Episcopate. His 
lordship has urged it more than once in his place in Parliament, 
and if he would go on urging till he has carried it, he would 
secure very valuable changes in many respects, and at the same 
time promote and exhibit a most satisfactory accordance between 
the lay and clerical mind. Cathedral reform is another subject 
on which the clerical mind is strongly bent, and the laity ready 
to co-operate. It only wants a determined champion in the 
House of Lords to bring it to pass. 

I must not take up your space with details. Any practical 
change that is really desired by a considerable number of Church- 
men can be propounded in the Press, and freely discussed between 
clergy and laity in the Diocesan Conferences. Whenever a reform 
has been so far matured as to show that it is desirable and feasible, 
there will be no greater difficulty in passing it through Convocation 
and Parliament than is properly incident to all serious legislation. 

Unchangeable! why, more changes in the Church have 
taken place within my own recollection than I think alto. 
gether wise; and what has happened to make further useful 
changes impossible without a ‘revolution”?—it is Lord 
Lyttelton’s own word. Simply the abolition of religious tests 
in the State. It is the admission of all denominations that 
disqualifies Parliament from its former relations to the Church. 
I apprehend, Sir, that this is a clerical rather than a lay objec- 
tion, and I venture to think it without any foundation in reason. 
Before the Reformation, the State burned Dissenters from the 
Church. From the Reformation to the Revolution, the State 
fined and imprisoned Dissenters. ‘Their exclusion from Parliament 
and corporations was first enacted at the restoration of Charles II. 
These penalties were retained when all others were swept away 
by the Toleration Act of William III. ; they have been abolished 
in our own time. Now, I ask, at which of these several relaxa- 
tions of temporal penalties did the State “cease to be co-extensive 
with the Church,” or Parliament become disqualified to represent 
her laity? How can the repeal of two or three statutes, first 
enacted in 1662, affect the great settlement of a hundred years 
earlier? And how can any change which Parliament may enact 
in purely State rights require a ‘revolution ’’ in the constitution 
of the Church ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Beeford, December 15. GeorGe TREVOR. 





“THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY.” 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sm,—Will you kindly give me space for a brief reply to some of 
your criticisms in the elaborate review which you publish to-day 
of “The English Peasantry ” ? 

Whilst you pay me the high compliment of saying that my book 
is ‘‘ very interesting and very important,” you also say that it is 
‘* somewhat disappointing,” and for the reason that I only give a 
résumé of facts as to wages, cottage-rents, truck, pauperism, &e., 





short quotation. 


in most of the English counties, limiting my detailed infor- 
mation to the south-western districts of England. ‘The difficulty 
of presenting to the public a full account of the condition of 


agricultural labourers in every agricultural county of England I 


have explained in the first chapter of “ The English Peasantry” 
(page 5), and 1 shall be glad if you will allow me to make a 
I say, ‘* My object in this chapter is to pre- 


sent—if the expression may be used—a kind of ‘ bird’s-eye’ 
view of the condition of the English peasantry. . . 


cose 
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would, of course, be impossible in anything like a moderate 
compass, to present to the reader a complete picture of peasant 
life in England ; besides which, a full and searching inquiry on 
which to found such a history would occupy years to complete. 
The investigations of the Agricultural Commissioners occupied 
nearly three years, and they only extended to parts of counties.” 
Permit me to say, also, that my own personal investigations 








into the condition of the agricultural labourers were conducted 
under circumstances differing from those attending the inquiries 
of the Agricultural Commissioners, ‘No circumstances,” as I | 
statein my book, ‘‘ happened between the two periods named ”—- 
the period of the Commissioners’ inquiry and 1872, when the 
labourers’ movement commenced—“ calculated to affect the rates 
of wages prevailing at the earlier date.” But on the establish- 


o 

ment of the Union of agricultural labourers, the condition of the 
latter began to change. As I have shown, the very news of the 
Warwickshire “strike” sufficed to cause a in wages 
of one shilling a week in most of the districts in the south- 
west of England. My object was to exhibit the condition 
of the peasant as he was before the change induced by the new 
movement began to operate. It would have been impossible to 
do this all the country over within anything like a reasonable 
time, as [have proved; and equally impossible to compress the 
sive investigation into a moderate com- 


rise 


result of such an exten 
pass. ‘The Agricultural Commissioners required seven large 
Blue-books to print the result of their inquiries. I proposed to 
myself, therefore, to summarise the Commissioners’ statements, 
and to photograph, so to speak, an existing phase of peasant life 
in a large and important agricultural district. 





In stating in my book that that district—the South-west of 
England—was, ‘‘ with few exceptions,” more or less representa- 
tive of all the English rural districts, I meant to show, whilst 
admitting by my summary of facts that wages were higher and 
privileges greater in central and northern England, that it was a 
universally bad system under which the agricultural labourer lived 
and toiled in England. 

Thanking you for your cloquent condemnation of that system 
in your review of my book, I remain, Sir, &c., 

Francis GrorGe Ilratn. 





INSECT PERCEPTIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—In the Spectator of the 19th, you mention evidence which 
you think proves that the tiger-moth is able to produce sounds 
audible to its own species, though inaudible to us, Is it not at least 
as likely that the unknown means whereby the female tiger-moth 
makes her neighbourhood known to the male is not sound, but 
smell? I know nothing of the tiger-moth in particular, but I 
believe that naturalists generally regard the mysterious senses 
which are common in the animal kingdom as being rather of the 
nature of smell than any other of our senses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Josern Joun Murruy. 








POETRY. 
satiny 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Tue Christ is come, a God is born to-day! 

A woman’s arms enfold the wondrous Child, 

A woman's breast sustains the Undefiled ; 

And simple folk hear the first Christmas lay, 

And hearing, haste to worship and to pray, 

‘Trusting their flocks to angels on the wild,— 

While Mary locked upon her Babe and smiled, 

Most bless’d of women on that morning grey ! 

Sp.ence again let the glad tale be told, 

Ofsove most human, yet of love divine. 

Bring loyal gifts of frankincense and gold, 

And lay thy heart’s best treasures on His shrine ; 

Bring Faith and Hope, but to these graces see 

Thou add'st man’s noblest virtue,—Charity. 
Joun Dennis. 








Tue interest of the volumes with which the record of the life and 
labours of Dr. Livingstone is brought to its conclusion, consists 
rather in the painful and affecting narrative of his last days 
than in the facts chronicled by his own hand. That the 





* The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa. from 1865 to his Death. 
Continued by a Narrative of his last moments obtained from his faithful servants 
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great explorer died cherishing a delusion is, we presume, cer- 
tain; he believed to the last that the Lualaba was the Nile, 
and that he was nearing its sources. Now we find Lieutenant 
Cameron writing to Sir Henry Rawlinson that he can say “almost 
positively” that the Lualaba is the Congo—a supposition to 
which Livingstone gave only a passing mede of consideration— 
and the Geographical Society disposed to consider him as much 
astray as Livingstone. So the great river problem remains un- 
solved, after all the application of men’s years, which we must 
not call wasted, perhaps, but whose expenditure fills us with 
adness. In these volumes we have the story of seven years of 
continuous exertion, indomitable resolution, energy, endurance, 
and faith—Livingstone’s faith in God and his own mission— 
disappointment, heart-sickness, bodily suffering, and reiterated 
experiences of falsehood and treachery, the latter largely counter- 
balanced by the splendid fidelity of the “ blacks” who brought 
their master’s remains from the hidden heart of Africa to their 
honoured resting-place in Westminster Abbey. For the present, 
the interest of Mr. Waller’s portion of the work, the narrative of 
the concluding weeks of Livingstone’s life, which has been ob- 
tained from his servants, assisted by the failing entries in his note- 
book, far transcends that of the Journals themselves ; and though 
the circumstances have been well known in outline for many 
months, the story is one to be eagerly read. In due time, the 
novel facts in geography and natural history imparted by the 
Journals will fall into their places in their respective categories, 
and be duly appreciated. 

As a book, we do not find these last Journals, published intact, 
at all so unmanageable to read as Dr, Livingstone’s revised and 
prepared works. ‘The latter were the toughest tasks which even 
African exploration has ever cut out for the reader. No windings 
of the Shiré and the Zambesi were more tortuous and tantalising 
than the great traveller's records of them, when put what we 
suppose he regarded as ‘‘ship-shape.” ‘The incongruity and un- 
connectedness of the last Journals, which are merely ‘ notes,” 
without any pretensions to arrangement or manipulation, are far 
less baffling and fatiguing. The character of the writer comes 
out in them very strongly, and more pleasingly than in former 
revelations of it; his hopefulness and doggedness, his little-under- 
stood sensitiveness, and the underlying enthusiasm which his 
inarticulateness made void and unimpressive ; the fervent, trustful 
appeal to God, on whose Fatherhood he dwelt with ever-increasing 
reliance, in the midst of scenes which would seem to tax the weary 
wayfarer’s belief in a benign ruler to the uttermost; the stout- 
heartedness, the capacity for enduring solitude, the one-ideaed- 
ness; a combination of qualities and features which raises him 
to almost the heroic standard, but yet never lends him a touch of 
the picturesque. 

The materials which Mr. Waller has put together comprise the 
Letts’s Diary brought home by Mr. Stanley after his memorable 
expedition, and which was sealed up and consigned to the keeping 
of Dr. Livingstone’s daughter, but opened when the news of his 
death was confirmed, and found to contain a considerable portion 
of his notes of his journeys previous to Mr. Stanley's meeting with 
him; the contents of the battered tin travelling-case, which was 
with Livingstone to the Jast, and which his servants preserved 
through difficulties graphically related by Mr. Waller; in short, 
every line of the minute records of those seven years, together 
with Livingstone’s maps. ‘The arrangement of this mass of 
material is most satisfactory, though we gather from Mr. Waller's 
introduction that it does hardly more than indicate the value 
of the Journals, as “all the strictly scientific matter is 
reserved for future publication,” and that among that 
scientific matter are meteorological observations extending over 
every day of the entire period from Livingstone’s departure from 
the coast in 1866, to within a few days of the end, on, May Day, 
1873. Out of the seven years, he passed two in the .Manyuema 
country, hitherto absolutely unknown to us. While he keeps to 
Lake Nyassa and to Lake Tanganyika, and when he returns to 
Ujiji, we have some sort of notion of where he is,—the names are 
not quite strange, but for those two years he goes into an inner 
darkness, in comparison with which his sojourn near Lake 
Meroe, where the chief, Cascmbe, behaved very well to him, has 
an almost civilised effect. Casembe was an incorrigible slave- 
dealer, and insisted that there were only two Sovereigns in the 
world,—the Sultan of Zanzibar and Queen Victoria. In 185%, 
Livingstone reached Lake Bangweolo, and after lengthened 
explorations there, he returned to Ujiji, where we can think of him 
with a sort of comparative comfort, until his start due east for 
Manyuema, where he endured much suffering of body and agony 
of mind, in the helpless witnessing of horrible scenes of barbarity, 
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and whence he returned to Ujiji in the condition which Mr, Stan- 
by described when he found him there in October, 1871. Every 
reader of Mr. Stanley’s narrative must have felt how meagre 
and featureless was his description of the great traveller, 
how he failed in making us see the man. A similar impres- 
sion is produced by the entries in Livingstone’s Journals, but 
it is not so surprising in his as, except jm~devo- 
tional utterances, he is never emphatic. ‘14th March, 1872,” 
he writes, —‘* Mr, Stanley leaves.” Mr. Waller’s comment on 
the importance and suggestiveness of the entry is true and forcible, 
but there is nothing in the Journals to indicate that Livingstone 
felt it so. Another interval on which we dwell with comparative 
pleasure (though he repeatedly laments it as wearisome) is the 
jong wait for supplies for his final expedition after Mr. Stanley 
left him, in 1872. The history of the autumn, wiater, and spring 
which ensued, during which he was exploring the Bangweolo Lake 
(which he had discovered in 1868, and mentions merely paren- 
thetically in journals of that date), is most painful to read and to 
realise. The traveller's faith never failed, indeed, nor did his reso- 
lution falter. We wish it had faltered, and that he had yielded to 
the longing for “ home,’ 


case, 


"though that home was only a hut in an 
African settlement, when we read those sad entries in the diary 
which confess to utter weariness, to growing hopelessness, and to 
wearing bodily disease and pain, ‘They are peculiarly distress- 
ing in the beginning of 1869,.two years after the loss of his 
medicine-chest, which was stolen by a treacherous native guide, 
had left him helpless against the wasting fever to which his 
marches in the “Sponges” or firths on the lake shores during 
his later expeditions exposed him, with ultimately fatal results. 
It is not recorded that Mr. Stanley brought him medicines, or 
that any were included among the supplies which reached him at 
Ujiji; though most probably such was the case; but the under- 
mining of his constitution had gone too far. ‘The last enterprise 
has a desperate air from the beginning. 'The start took place 
on the 25th August, 1872, and on the 15th September, when 
he had reached the Metambo River, ‘the old enemy was upon 
him.” From that date the men speak of few periods of 
even comparative health, and the entries contain frequent, 
but always patient admissions of suffering, with many ejaculatory 
prayers for strength and perseverance. Perseverance he had, to 
an extent which we must all regret, but strength he was destined 
never to regain. Until -quite the latter days, his quickness 
and minuteness of observation never failed ; we find their results 
in the heterogencous contents of his Journals, which we read by 
a process like hopping, and which comprise a marvellous number 
of facts in each page. Some portions of these Journals were written 
under extraordinary difficulties, as, for instance, when, in Man- 
yuema, his metallic note-books were exhausted, and old newspapers, 
yellow with African damp, were sewn together, and his notes were 
written across the type with a substitute for ink made from the 
juice of atree. Whatever the difficulty, or the danger, or the 
perplexity, we find the same calm, unexcited record, only the 
‘on, on,” and the utterances of yearning prayer reveal the leading 
moral and spiritual characteristics of the man. On 7th January, 
1869, we find the most emotional passage in all these Journals, 
one which must be precious and painful to those who remain :— 

“Cannot walk. Pneumonia of right lung, and I cough all day and 
all night; distressing weakness. Ideas flow through the mind with 
great rapidity and vividness, in groups of twos and threes ; if I look at 
any piece of wood, the bark seems covered over with figures and faces 
of men, and they remain, though I look away, and turn to the same spot 
again. I saw myself lying dead in the way to Ujiji, and all the letters 
I expected there useless. When I think of my children and friends, the 
lines ring through my head perpetually,— 


*I shall look into your faces, and listen to what you say, 
And be very often pear you, when you think I'm fur away.’ 


The next entry records that he has had to submit to being carried 
in a kitanda, or frame like a cot, for four hours a day. “ This is 
the first time in my life I have been carried in illness.” 





jolting, and it was not until long afterwards that the simple expe- 


dient of a roof to the cot, covered in with a piece of cotton-cloth | 
as ashelter from the sun, occurred to his servants ; though he says, | 


‘* The sun is vertical, blistering any part of the skin exposed, and 
I try to shelter my face and head as well as I can with a bunch of 
leaves, but it is dreadfully fatiguing in my weakness.” In the 
July of the following year he has to record that for the first 
time in his life his feet have failed him, and are fastened on by 
irritable, eating ulcers. It is impossible to dwell so much 


upon the exploits which these Journals chronicle, and the re- 
sults which they announce, as upon the sufierings which 
they disclose; we do not see the lovely, park-like scenery 
which 


animals, the 


noble 


to they constantly refer, the 


Ile describes | 
the march over abruptly undulating country, occasioning dreadful | 


beautiful birds, the strange insects, the degraded men; we 
realise only the wayworn sufferer, with the dogged purpose 
which hardens him against pain, and the fervent faith which 
bucklers him against solitude. We find no expression at all in 
these pages of that which would seem to be the most agonising 
and overwhelming of all the causes of suffering in those latter 
4 days,—the loneliness of the solitary white man,—loneliness which 
comes home to us so forcibly in the simple story of his dying 
hours that it is a great relief to read of the merciful stupor, in which 
there may have been a vision of familiar faces, long unseen. God, 
to whom his faithful servant was speaking on his knees when the 
order of release came, only knows. 

‘There is no abatement in his last work of Dr. Livingstone’s 
kindly feeling towards the African races, no yielding of his belief 
in their capacity for civilisation, and there is even increased horror 
and denunciation of the slave-trade, which he called “ the great, 
open sore of the world,” combined with an eager hope that the 
efforts of England to put it down might be redoubled when his 
pioneer work should be done, and the physical difficulties of our 
ignorance of the country removed. But there is a sadder tone, a 
deeper consciousness of the might and mastery of eruclty and 
oppression in those dark places of the earth into which he pene- 
trated, hoping that the light may follow him, than marked his 
former works. Ie betrays to us that Mtesa, the King of Uganda 
—from whom Sir Samucl Baker hoped great things, but whom 
he was prevented from reaching by the villany of the young King 
of Unyoro—is a merciless and treacherous wretch ; and though he 
paints certain of the more remote tribes in favourable colours, 
his picture of the people of the Manyuema country is most 
horrible. We must accept it, too, without any of the modifica- 
tion to which we might subject it, if it were drawn by any other 
pen, for Livingstone never told * travellers’ tales.” ‘The hideous 
cruclties practised on the slaves—among them, the leaving of 
numbers to die on the march, tied to trees, or fastened 
into the “sticks”—the dreadful murders daily perpetrated by 
the Manyuema, whom he describes ‘as the most bloody, callous 
savages I know ;” a massacre of women so hideous that he says 
‘it felt to me like Gehenna; I was laid up with the depression 
the bloodshed made; it filled me with unspeakable horror. I 
cannot stay here in agony ;” the undeniable cannibalism of some 
of the tribes, and the shocking vices and loathsome diseases 
prevalent among them, are all told simply, but impressively. 
There is little of the conventional missionary tone in Living- 
stone’s last work, but it is full of the missionary spirit, in its 
awed compassion for these wretches and their victims, its pitiful 
but not despairing appeal, “Is there none to do them any good ?” 
IIe discovered among these murderous people a singularly power- 
ful and repulsive animal called a soko, which, Mr. Waller says, is 
not a gorilla, but an entirely new species of chimpanzee ; the 
natives eat him, when they get the chance, though they believe 
that their buried dead rise as sokos, and one was killed who had 
holes in his ears, as if he had been a man, “ They beat hollow 
trees as drums with hands,” writes Livingstone, “and then 
scream as music to it; when men hear them, they go to the 
sokos, but sokos never go to men with hostility.’ He adds, 
with a touch of imagination very rare to him, ‘a large soko 
would do well to stand for a picture of the Devil.” 

A most interesting and touching portion of the second volume 
relates to Livingstone’s,‘‘ waking dream” about Lake Meroe,— 
that the legendary tales about Moses coming up into Inner 
Ethiopia, with Merr, his foster-mother, and founding a city, 
which he called in her honour ‘‘ Meroe” may have had a sub- 
stratum of fact. ‘I dream,” he says, ‘of discovering some 
monumental relics of Meroe, and if anything confirmatory of 
sacred history does remain, I pray to be guided thereunto, If the 
sacred chronology would thereby be confirmed, I would not 
grudge the toil and hardships, hunger and pain I have endured,— 
the irritable ulcers would only be discipline.” This dream was 
not realised, any more than that other, that he should find the 
sources of the Nile; but they both cheered him when he badly 
needed cheer, and were probably more precious, as they were 
| certainly more dwelt upon, than the great realities for whose 
accomplishment he will be held in undying honour by his 
countrymen, to whom his memory is dear, and his example ought 
to be profitable. 





MR. MINTO'S “ ENGLISIL POETS.”* 
Mr. Mrxro has undertaken a difficult task. His theme is a wide 
one, for it embraces several centuries; and it is one demanding 


* Characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer to Shirley. Ty William Minto, M.A. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Ediaburgh and Loudon. 
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high critical acumen, for it includes, amidst a number of lesser 
lights, three of the most glorious planets in the firmament of 
English Poetry,—Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare. We may 
say at once that the work is done admirably well. Mr. Minto’s 
criticisms bear no sign of being produced at second-hand. He 
considers carefully the statements of former critics, but he judges 
for himself, and his estimates, marked throughout by sound sense, 
show a subtle appreciation of the more delicate beauties of 
poetry. ‘+ My chief object,” he writes, ‘‘ has been to bring into 
as clear light as possible the characteristics of the several poets 
within the period chosen. And asa secondary object to this, 
I have endeavoured to trace how far each poet was influenced by 
his literary predecessors and his contemporaries.” 

On opening the book, we find ourselves at once in the best 
company. Chaucer’s poetical wealth is inexhaustible. As a 
humourist, as a character-maker, as a descriptive writer, and for 
the sweetness and freshness of his nature, he deserves to be 
placed by the side of Shakespeare. He is, if we may use the 
term, one of the most loveable of poets, and the reader is brought 
at once into brotherly relations with him. He talks to us likea 
familiar friend, takes us into his confidence, and just as we know 
Chaucer intimately, so do we know the men and women whom he 
has created. Truly does Mr. Minto say, that though Chaucer 
studied in the school of Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun, 
his works breathe the spirit of a strong individuality, and that 
this individuality, though most obvious in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” 
is throughout all his works distinctly English. Especially is this 
characteristic shown in the directness and definiteness of pur- 
pose which distinguish his poetry. It is impossible to mistake 
Chaucer's meaning. The atmosphere of his verse is as clear as it 
is invigorating. We seem to breathe more freely and to walk 
with a more buoyant step while living in his world. What a 
joyous and thickly-peopled world it is! Those Canterbury pil- 
grims! don’t we know them all as familiarly as if we had started 
with them from the Tabard, and listened to their tales on the 
way? Mr. Minto points out—and the observation is one which 
may have escaped the reader—that the stories told are exactly 
adapted to the position of the people who tell them :— 

“Tho ‘ very perfect gentle knight,’ who never said any villany to 
any manner of man, recites the tale of Palamon and Arcite, with its 
chivalrous love and rivalry, its sense of high womanly beauty, its 
gorgeous descriptions of iemple, ritual, procession, and tournament. 
His son, the gallant, well-mannered, well-dressed squire, embroidered 
like a mead, with his head full of love, romance, song, and music, gives 
a fragment of a romance about King Cambuscan and his daughter 
Canace, and the wonderful exploits of a magic horse, a magic mirror, 
and a magic ring. The professional men, the busy lawyer, the studious 
clork, the irreligious but good-hearted doctor, give the pathetic stories 
of Constance, Griselda, and Virginia, the two first of which may be 
justly described as tales of morality. The Franklin tells the old Briton 
lay of Dorigon and Arviragus, models of chivalrous virtue. The Prioress 
and the Second Nun relate holy legends of martyrdom. These are the 
* gentles,’ and such are their tales. The tales of vulgar merriment are 
told by the Miller, the Reeve, the wife of Bath, the Friar, the Sum- 
moner, the Merchant, the Shipman.” 

The careful study of Chaucer is a notable feature of our day. 
Men of high intellect are content to expend their best energies on 
his work, and the result has been an accumulation of knowledge 


with regard to the poet’s language and age which gives a new | 


life to his poetry. Mr, Minto writes with a masterly knowledge 


of his subject, and with a keen appreciation of the genius who 


ranks not only with the greatest of English poets—with 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Spenser—but with the greatest the 
world has seen. Indeed, the writer’s comments are so sagacious 
and suggestive, they contain so much within a narrow compass, 
that they may be read with advantage by every student of 
Chaucer, The chapter, too, upon ‘* Chaucer's Contemporaries,’ 
that is to say, upon the ‘“ Poets or Versifiers who flourished from 
the time of Chaucer down to the early part of the sixteenth 
century,” is also well worthy of study, were it only for the sake 
of seeing how transcendent is the superiority of Chaucer to all 
the poets who lived between the fourteenth century and the 
sixteenth. Some of them have a few rare jewels hidden amidst 
a mass of rubbish, others are so hopelessly dreary that the 
wonder is they have been preserved so long even in a mummi- 
fied form. 
fessor Lowell observes that ‘‘he has positively raised tediousness 
to the precision of a science ; he has made dullness an heirloom for 
the students of our literary history.” But even Gower, in Mr. 


Minto’s opinion, does not attain the depth of dullness reached by | 


Stephen Hawes, whose ‘ perseverance in drivel” cannot be sur- 
passed, yet Southey had the audacity to declare that the ‘* Pastime 


of Pleasure” was the best English poem of the sixteenth century, an | 


age which produced the “ Faerie Queene” and much of the loveliest 


Of Gower, who was Chaucer's contemporary, Pro- 
\ 


poetry, even apart from that which is dramatic, that exists in our 
language! The allegorical form into which Hawes has thrown hig 
dreary poem is enough of itself to deter the modern reader, 
There are two great allegories in our language, which no change of 
taste or thought can ever deprive of their charm, but they owe 
their immortality to the genius which breathes and burns on every 
page, not assuredly to the unfortunate form in which the works 
are cast. 

Mr. Minto does not attempt to solve the problem how it came 
to pass that Chaucer, who lived in the age of Petrarch, and wag 
so profoundly versed in Italian poetry, never produced a sonnet, 
while the efforts of some of the poets of a later age who were 
subject to the same influences were mainly in that direction, “J 
can venture,” he says wisely, ‘‘on no deeper explanation than 
that Petrarch suited the taste of Wyatt and Surrey as Boccaccio 
suited the taste of Chaucer and Lydgate. ..... Ido not see 
that you can account for the choice of master except by supposing 
a natural affinity in the individual pupil.” The author makes 
remarks on Wyatt and Surrey which are full of significance, and 
he is especially careful to give due credit to Wyatt as the earlier 
of the twain. ‘The following shrewd remarks will apply to certain 
poets of a later age than Surrey :— 

* All his poetry displays a modified originality. He probably would 

not have observed what he delineates, nor would he have thought of 
the means of delineation, without an obtrusive stimulus and broad 
hint; but once his eyes were turned to the proper quarter, and he was 
told, as it were, what to look for, he used his own eyesight independently, 
and cast about him for the means of giving expression to what he saw 
and felt. He had an energetic, versatile mind, singularly open to im- 
pressions and impulses; versifying the modes and circumstances of 
love in songs and sonnets was merely one of the channels that his energy 
was guided into; and once set agoing, he versified in his own way, just as 
in war he aspired to direct operatious in his own way.” 
We must pass over without comment the criticism on Spenser, 
except to observe that in his remarks on pastoral poetry Mr. Minto 
has been anticipated by other critics, and that while the comments 
upon Spenser are satisfactory, there is nothing in them forcible 
enough to arrest attention. ‘The Elizabethan sonneteers have, as 
they deserve, a section to themselves; and when he comes to the 
difficulty that presents itself in the sonnets of Shakespeare, the 
author, who differs wholly from Mr. Massey, has a theory of his 
own to propose which, if not satisfactory—can any theory on the 
subject be so?—is at least deserving of perusal. Mr, Minto 
asserts that ‘the friendship expressed in Shakespeare’s sonnets is 
probably no less real than the love professed for their mistresses 
| by other sonneteers,” and he adds, which will probably startle 
|most readers,—‘‘ friendship is not quite dead, even in these 
degenerate days ; there are still people alive to whom the warmth 
of the warmest of Shakespeare's Sonnets would not appear an 
exaggeration.” 

We have touched only on a few points suggested by a perusal 
of this significant volume. A large portion of it is devoted to 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan dramatists, but our space will 
not allow us to follow the author in his excursions through this 
noble region of poetry. 











KUENEN’S RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 

| As we felt bound to protest against the badness of the translation 
of the first volume of this ‘‘Theological Translation Fund 
Library,” we are glad to say of the volume before us that it is 
throughout good, readable, and intelligible English. It is no 
doubt easier to represent Dutch thought in English than to do the 
like for German. We cannot read a book like this before us without 
| feeling that the ** Low-Dutch” thought, like the ‘* Low-Dutch ” 


*| language, is of nearer kin to English than the ‘“ High-Dutch” 


| or German. Ideas and principles, indeed, belong to no one time or 
place more than to another, but the modes of representing and 
expressing them—the thoughts as well as the words in which 
| they are embodied—vary with the nation as well as with the age 
‘to which they belong. And thus, if we compare the volume 
| before us with Ewald’s History of Israel on the one hand, and 
with the treatment of the same subject by Dr. Stanley and Sir 
Edward Strachey on the other, we find that while the English 
“writers are in more and deeper harmony with the German than 
with the Dutch author, the clear, common-sense statement in 
thought and word of the latter is far more like the English mode 
of criticism, than the dreamy pondering, and involved sentences of 
the German. Dr, Kuenen is learned and candid, as well as lucid 
in all his criticism; nor is the spirit of his book other than re- 





* The Religion of Israel, to the Fall of the Jewish State. By Dr. A, Kuenen, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch by 
Alfred Heath May. Vol I. (Theological Translation Fund Library, Vol. IIL) 
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ligious, though—apparently from an excessive anxiety to be 
impartial—he at times qualifies his expressions of sympathy with 
the religion of the Jews by others implying that there is no 
difference in kind between the worship of Jehovah and that 
of Jupiter, in a way which almost contradicts the historical 
fact that men still worship the one and not the other God. Yet 
he recognises, and that in strong and clear language, that fact, 
eyen While arguing against the more orthodox modes of stating it. 
Thus, he says :— 

«Centuries before the Christian era there existed among the Israelites 
a belief that the only true God * had known them only of all the families 
of the earth.’ How this belief arose will appear farther on. Enough 
that there were those who entertained it,—not, however, only because it 
was flattering to their national vanity, but also because at that time 
their acquaintance with other nations and their religions did not pre- 
yent them from so believing. In the course of centuries that belief under- 
went more than one change. It was at one early period coupled with 
the hope that the nations would attach themselves to Israel and share 
in her privileges. Thus extended and modified, it was adopted by the 
Christians; they could only acknowledge the altogether unique and 
divine origin of the religion of Israel, if they were permitted to see in 
that religion the preparation for Christianity. ..... That the first 
Christians—who knew but a small portion of the inhabited world, 
and could hope that within a comparatively short time the 
true religion would have reached that world’s uttermost bounds 
—should have acquiesced in this view is most natural. But 
we? Is this belief in harmony with the experience which we 
have now accumulated for conturies together, and with our present 
knowledge of lands and nations? We do not hesitate to reply in the 
negative. Just as our ideas of God’s relation to mankind underwent a 








complete revolution upon the discovery that our earth is not the centro 
of the universe, but one of the millions of globes which are suspended 
in immeasurable space, so our conception of God's designs with regard | 
to the world had to be modified as our horizon became wider. ... . « 
Isracl is no more the pivot on which the development of the world turns, 
than the planet we inhabit is the centre of the universe. In short, we | 
have outgrown the belief of our ancestors. Our conception of God and 
of the extent of his activity, of the plan of the universe and its course, 
has gradually become far too wide and too grand for the ideas of Israel’s | 
prophets to appear any longer than misplaced in it. The conviction | 
that tho Israelitish or the Christian religion is destined one day to be- | 
come the religion of all the world ean still be ours, but then it rests on 
| 





foundations other than those upon which it was built formerly. In the 

shape in which we cherish it, it does not underrate the comparative | 
value of other religions. If they are to bo replaced by ours, it is | 
because the latter is purer and more simple, and at the same time, is 
capable at any time of assuming new forms in accordance with the 

wants of those who profess it. But also in the lower, which, whenever | 
the time comes, yield to the higher forms of religion, we revere and | 
admire the never-resting and all-embracing activity of God’s Spirit in | 
humanity, To confine that activity at first and for many centuries to a | 
single people, afterwards, and during a fresh series of centuries, still | 
to a2 comparatively small portion of the human race, would be an 

absurdity from which any thoughtful man must shrink.” 


| 
| 


[llustrations are not arguments, or we might add that, together | 
with the discovery that the Earth is not the centre of the universe, | 
we have learnt that it is more fertile than the Moon, more tem- | 
perate than Mars, more cheerful than Saturn, and more fitted for 
all that we call human life than any of those other globes which | 
we have the means of judging of at all. But why should Dr. 
Kuenen assert that our wider and grander conceptions of God 
and of Ilis activity are in contradiction to those of the Jews and | 
Christians of earlier times? Surely the conviction, which we | 
share with Isaiah and Paul, that their and our religion ‘is 
destined one day to become the religion of all mankind,” did rest | 
for them, as Dr. Kuenen says it does for us, on the fact that that | 
religion ‘is purer and more simple, and at the same time is | 
capable at any time of assuming new forms in accordance with 
the wants of those who possess it.” We sincerely respect the | 
religious temper as well as the thoughtful learning with which | 
our author treats his subject, but we cannot think him wholly | 
free from that too common fault of men who are endeavouring to | 
unite honest criticism and free thought with religious faith,—the | 
fear of falling into superstition if they frankly and fully recognise | 
the truth and reason in older and other modes of religious thought 
and expression than those which fit exactly into the logical forms 
which we are now using. 

Like our modern leaders in physical science, Dr. Kuenen is not 
content with an exhaustive examination of known facts, but 
endeavours, by hypotheses carefully verified and tested in what- 
ever way he finds possible, to reconstruct what must have been | 
in the times of which we have no records which he considers to 
be properly historical. His method may be described in his own | 
words :— 

“It has been already remarked that of the first centuries of Israel’s 
existence as a people, we possess either no contemporary memorials at 
all, or but very few. The development of the Israelitish religion 


during those centuries must be inferred from the phenomena which 
present themselves to us at a later period. It seems to me that this can | 


be done with sufficient certainty, if we do not fix our demands too high, | 
and give up for good the knowledge of detail which is no longer attain- | 
. . For this purpose we must begin, not with the beginning, 


_ 


| as fanciful. 


but with a period which we know with sufficient certainty, from the 
writings which it has produced. From the description of that strictly 
historical period the investigation can proceed to the previous centuries, 
for the latter will be really built on the former. At first, therefore, we 
shall follow in our sketch, not the course of history itself, but the path 
which we must take in order to learn to know it. By this method there 
falls upon each period in particular just as much light as should fall 
upon it. And if our hypothesis as io the earlier and imperfectly- 
known centuries happen to appear less admissible, tho. reader, at all 
events, will have at hand, in the description of the period which will 
have been placed before him at the commencement, the means of form- 
ing, if possible, a better opinion.” 

The period, then, which our author takes, as that of ascertainable 
phenomena from which the unknown are to be afterwards in- 
ferred, is the eighth century before our era (800 to 700 B.C.) ; 
because we know this period not only from historical narratives 
which are more or less contemporaneous with it, but also from “a 
tolerably extensive prophetic literature which was committed to 
writing within its limits.” The prophets of this period came 
forward as the envoys and interpreters of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel; and the historians refer the prosperity or the mis- 
fortunes of the nation to the right or wrong relations main- 
tained with Jehovah by the kings and peoples of the two 
kingdoms. From a detailed examination of these writers, Dr. 
Kuenen draws a picture of the Israelitish conception of the being 
and character of the God they worshipped, and of the nature of 
the worship itself ; and he distinguishes, from the evidence before 
him, between the popular belief and worship, which were also 
those of the great body of the prophets, with the higher and 
purer knowledge and teaching of that minority of reformers 
whose writings we alone possess, and who, we can see, were 
leading Israel forward from a lower and, so to speak, heathenish 
worship of Jehovah, conceived to be little different from the gods 
of the neighbouring nations, into a constantly nobler and more 
worthy faith, We have no room for even a summary of what, 
indeed, can only be appreciated in detail; but we may say, with- 
out accepting all Dr. Kuenen’s inductions as conclusive, that his 
analysis of the facts is very acute as well as learned, and that he 
shows much reason for his confidence that he has thus been able 
to lay a firm foundation for his more hypothetical deductions 
as to the evolution of ‘the religion of Israel” in the earlier 
centuries of which we have such fragmentary information. He 
then proceeds to this evolution—“ the course of Isracl’s religious 
development "—out of what he holds to have been originally 
fetishism in the form of tree and stone-worship, and thence pass- 
ing into a polytheism which recognised gods of fire and the other 
powers of nature, and so to the worship of ‘a principal deity, 
acknowledged as the protector of the whole tribe or confederation 
of tribes.” But this, his superstructure, is not so solid as his 
foundation. Dr. Kuenen shows much ability in his hypothetical 
reconstruction of an unrecorded past history, and his verifications 
often carry conviction with them ; but still, one reader in one place 
and one in another will feel that it is hypothesis, not history ; 
and it must often be only a question of feeling—of individual 
habit of mind formed by a training antecedent to the study of Dr. 
Kuenen’s book—which conclusions are accepted and which rejected 
In this kind of historical criticism the intuitions of 
genius are a real power, and so is that trained faculty which 
enables the critic—like the prisoner whose eyes can distinguish 
objects in the darkness of his cell—really to see facts which escape 
the notice of the less skilled student; yet neither genius nor 
skilled practice can supply the place of external evidence, nor the 
acutest eye-sight make up for want of the light of day. 


THE BETRAYAL OF METZ.* 
Marsnar Bazarne may have “betrayed” Metz, its garrison, and 
the army sheltered within the outlying works, but we doubt 
whether even soldiers so prejudiced as General de Riviere and 
General Pourcet would admit that the accusation embodied in the 
title of Mr. Robinson's book is borne out by anything to be found 
within its binding. We can very well understand how an amiable, 
warm-hearted, and impulsive man like the author should be able 
to justify to his own conscience the charge of treachery which he 
advances, and believes on the faith of his own impressions. He 
resided in Metz during the siege ; he thoroughly identified him- 
self with the French nation, and became, for the time being, a 
Frenchman, so much so that he gave his hosts every aid and com- 
fort in his power, manufacturing balloons for aerial-postal pur- 
poses, and furnishing information whenever he could to French 
officers as to the doings of ‘‘ the enemy.” He scems to have 





* The Betrayal of Metz, being a Revised Edition of “ The Fall of Metz." By J.T. 
Robinson, F.R.LB.A. (who was inside Metz during the siege). London: Bradbury 


‘ and Co. 
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been an intimate friend of Rossel, and to have associated chiefly 
with those who, as soon as he failed, became the persistent 
foes of Marshal Bazaine. When the surrender liberated Mr. 
Robinson, and he got once more to England, he wrote down in- 
stantly, while they were hot, the impressions received during his 
painful and enforced sojourn in Metz, and he published them 
under the title of ‘*The Fall of Metz,” a neutral designation, 
which, because a court-martial convicted Marshal Bazaine of mili- 
tary incompetency, Mr. Robinson feels himself authorised to 
change into that of ‘¢ The Betrayal of Metz,” and to assert roundly 
that ‘‘ the evidence given at the trial fully corroborates ” all his 
statements. ‘Two facts alone suffice to upset his allegation. The 
finding of the Court nowhere declares that Metz was betrayed, 
and although the sentence passed was ‘ death,” it was commuted 
into the milder penalty of imprisonment. Is it conceivable that 
if a French military tribunal had found that Marshal Bazaine 
had betrayed Metz, the life of one who had committed so 
heinous a crime would or could have been spared? But con- 
sidering that Mr, Robinson prints at the tail of his book extracts 
from the virulent indictment prepared by General de Rivitre, 
containing vehement assertions which did not bear examination, 
we are not astonished that the author should formulate the hasty, 
unjust, and unsustained opinion that Metz was “betrayed.” 
Having said thus much, let us look at the book itself, upon the 
authority of whose pages we are called upon to believe that a 
French Marshal deliberately betrayed his country. The spirit in 
which Mr, Robinson entered on his task is very early disclosed. 
He begins by describing the German invasion as ‘‘ a pent-up tor- 
rent of rude northern people, once more flooding the valleys of 
the South,” a phrase which does not betray a nice discrimination 
either of modern history or physical geography. He follows up 
this characteristic opening by speaking of the French as “ our” 
troops, ‘ our” artillery, ‘our ” forces, and so on. And in that 
frame of mind he continues from outset to close. Having identi- 
fied himself so completely with the French Army and its fortunes, it 
is natural that he should share the indignation and sympathise 
with the agony felt and endured by those who writhed under the 
infliction of such terrible reverses as that French army was com- 
pelled to encounter. Accordingly he saw with their eyes and 
heard with their ears. We do not question his sincerity ; on the 
contrary, we are convinced that he believes what he has set down, | 
but we may ask, does not the position he assumed impair his | 
trustworthiness? A really cool, impartial Englishman, possessing | 
a judicial mind, and well informed to boot, shut up with the | 
army in Metz, would have been an invaluable witness, because 
he would have preserved his equanimity, independence, and 
elear-sightedness. Mr. Robinson was not gifted with the 
qualities which would have made his testimony thus_his- 
torically weighty, and he seems also to have been especially 
defective in military judgment, the one thing needful at Metz, 
and his chapters bristle with inaccurate statements, which, 
although the documents supplying the means of correction are 
ample, he has not taken the trouble to rectify. Take the last 
allegation first. Mr, Robinson says that the movement of the 
4th Corps towards the Moselle brought on the battle of Borny, 
and that ‘into the retiring forces of L’Admirault, at four o’clock, 
fell the first shell.” Not so, Baron von der Goltz, commanding 
a brigade, assailed the 3rd Corps under Decaen, on the opposite 
flank, because he saw the French quitting a ‘tactically good 
position ;” the attack on L’Admirault did not begin until five 
o'clock, when Manteufel moved up to support Von der Goltz. 
In another place he states that one Prussian regiment lost ‘32 
officers and 890 men” fighting against Decaen, whereas that 
regiment, the 43rd, lost 32 officers and 735 men fighting, oddly | 
enough, against L’Admirault. He says that at the battle of the 
16th—when an inferior German force contained the whole French 
army—‘‘his (the enemy's) guns enormously outnumbered ours.” 
The number of French guns was 476, the number of German 122. 
He writes, ‘‘ the French loss is great, but from the nature of the 
ground the German loss must be greater”’—a sentence very par- 
Conable in a correspondent’s letter written at the moment, but | 
not what we look for in a revised edition. ‘The French loss was | 
16,954, the German 15,790. Commenting on this action, Mr. | 
Robinson ascribes the victory to the Germans, but, he exclaims, | 
‘Sat what a price! Never was there more reckless, useless waste | 
of men in all the wicked history of war, and the policy of the | 
German commander seemed that day to be to hurl away his men | 
as fast as he could bring them up.” In like manner, speaking of 
the German operations on the 18th, he says :—‘ There was no 
science in their attacks, it was simply brute force and stupidity 
combined ; the more we killed, the more there seemed to be to 











kill, After a time they knew it would be physically impossible 
for us to keep on killing them, both our men and our ammunition 
would be exhausted, so they kept pouring fresh troops after fresh 
troops in murderous wantonness. .... . ‘There was no attempt 
to outflank us, which might so easily have been done......., 
We were simply beaten, not by tactics, but because we could not 
butcher any more. At last our ammunition failed us, and then 
our Generals lost their heads.” Is it needful to quote any more 
such gems from the pages of an author who, on the strength of 
‘‘having been there,” presents himself as witness, not only to the 
military incompetence, but to the treachery of Marshal Bazaine ? 
He believes, apparently, for it is here written down, that the 
Germans crossed the Moselle ‘* below ” as well as above Metz, in 
order to fight the battle of Gravelotte ; he believes there are “high 
hills” round Ste. Marie-aux-Chénes, where the land is as flat as 
a pancake. He asserts that the French threw up earthworks at 
St. Privat, whereas the chief artificial defences employed that 
day were due to General Frossard, and were executed on the left 
flank. He describes this same left wing, at the battle’s close, as 
‘‘ rapidly retreating under a heavy fire from the Prussian advancing 
forces ;” whereas it was the right which broke, and the left which 
remained on the ground until the next morning. ‘ I am sorry to 
say,” he writes, ‘I never saw so sensible a thing as a rifle-pit all 
the time I was with the Army of the Rhine.” What says Captain 
Hofbauer, in his book on the German Artillery? ‘ Marshal 
Bazaine had impressed on all his corps the duty of carefully 
strengthening their positions, but it is very remarkable that this 
was carried out fully by the 2nd and 3rd Corps only,” commanded 
by Frossard and Le Beeuf; and he further describes the French 
left as “thoroughly intrenched.” Frossard himself, speaking of 
the protection his works conferred on the combatants, says he had 
never seen so striking an example of the advantages obtained by 
improvised entrenchments, such as those thrown up by the two 
corps referred to. 

Mr. Robinson imputes personal cowardice to Marshal Bazaine, 
who, he says, stopped on August 31 ‘ comfortably at his ease in 
the Chateau Grimont, reinforcing himsclf ;” whereas the fact is that 
Bazaine was in the very forefront of the fight, both that afternoon 
and the next morning. Returning from the action at Ladonchamps 
on October 7, Mr. Robinson saw a private soldier struggling with 
a pig which he was carrying off. ‘I stop with others to look and 
laugh,” he writes. ‘ ‘Is that the only pig?’ I ask of an officer 
‘By no means, sir,’ is his reply, ‘ there goes anothier.’ 


standing by. 
I turn and see a very large stomach on horseback going by, with 
a moderately sized man behind it. They are the Marshal, and 
they are going home to dinner.” When Mr. Robinson looks down 
the valley towards Thionville, he is ‘almost shamefully conscious, 
how long, how vainly, and how anxiously they [the garrison of 
Thionville] must have looked up that valley for that help the 
Marshal was too cowardly to send them.” Eager to make balloons, 
Mr. Robinson imputes the frustration of his plans to the 
‘‘ jealousy” of the Marshal, who “neither willed nor wished 
success to any attempt to give the rest of the world 
the true history of the position of himself or his army at 
Metz.” We do not wonder at this, nor other bold assumptions, 
when we find Mr. Robinson believing that in an old lumber-room 
he found “the identical balloon used by Napoleon the Great the 
night before the battle of Fleurus”! The statement is not a 
bad example of his rashness in setting down hear-say inferences, 
impressions, and assumptions as faéts. 

Marshal Bazaine was convicted by a council of war of h 
surrendered an army and a fortress ‘‘ without having exhausted 
all the means of defence at his disposal, and without having done 
all that honour and duty prescribed ;” and the conviction must 
stand. How far irrelevant assertions, industriously circulated 
for three years, may have contributed to the verdict, we shall 
not inquire, but it differs materially from the accusation for- 
mulated and nowhere proved by Mr. Robinson. In the interests 
of military science, it isa pity that Marshal Bazaine did not per- 
sistently endeavour to break out, because then the vital questions 
involved would have been tested. The point to be decided is 
this. Is an army which commands the issues from an entrenched 
camp, or an army which has to fight for those issues as a condi- 
tion precedent to an escape, the more likely to win? Is an army 
which has been beaten in four battles in as good a moral state to 
conquer the issues, as an army successful in four battles to de- 
fend and retain them? ‘The ground about Metz is favourable to 
an investing and unfavourable to an invested force, and if the 
answer to our questions is against the army beset, position and 
moral condition would both have been adverse to the French. 
Apart altogether from the question of Bazaine’s guilt or innocence, 
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the problem presented by Metz in 1870 is most important to 
soldiers. We see in France and Germany a mania for entrenched 
camps. Would it not be well to examine how far they are likely 
to prove army-traps ? Will they not always present an almost 
jrresistible attraction to weak Generals looking for shelter rather 
than support, and thus placing themselves under conditions which 
may most seriously restrict, if not absolutely take away, the most 
yaluable military possession,—freedom of manceuvre? Should not 
Pirna, Ulm, and Metz be regarded as grave warnings? Will not 
one of our able military critics candidly examine the question, 
analyse the conduct of Bazaine and his opponents by the dry light 
of science, and tell us exactly what under the actual circumstances 
the French might have done to avoid the catastrophe of October, 


1870? 





PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC.* 

THERE is a story told of the late Professor de Morgan that, after 
examining a school in algebra, and even trigonometry, he asked 
the head class what they understood by the number seven, to 
which he got no reply, and that thereupon he recommended 
them to begin their mathematical studies over again. It is cer- 
tainly not too much to say, that no children who had received their 
first notions of number by the method used by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein and Nesbitt would have any difficulty in replying to such 
a question most satisfactorily. 

‘This book, at present, consists of two parts, to be used by the 
teacher, the exercises of each part being printed separately for the 
use of the pupils. ‘The four little volumes are accompanied by 
three most toylike-looking boxes, which contain little cubes,— 
staves (just like the longer pieces in a child's box of bricks), 
squares, and framework, with which the teacher is enabled to 
give a child a physical idea of any number from one to a million. 

Before describing the manner of using these cubes, &c., we 
must compare the system, most favourably, with another of some- 
what the same kind, in which materials are used to represent the 
tens and hundreds, &e., but which materials have no physically 
numerical connection with one another; and by it one is rather 
reminded of Major Jackman’s teaching of Jemmy Lirriper, where 
the child, after adding up three saucepans, an Italian iron, a hand- 
bell, a toasting-fork, a nutmeg-grater, four pot-lids, a spice-box, 
two egg-cups, and a chopping-board, answers * fifteen, put down 
the five, and carry the chopping-board.” In Messrs. Sonnenschein 
and Nesbitt’s method, their physical ten is really ten of their physical 
units ; the hundred, a hundred wits; and even the million, really 
a million units. One of the boxes contains one hundred small 
cubes of wood—two of their sides being coloured black—and with 
these cubes the child is taught the names of numbers, from one 
toa hundred. He is taught to arrange them in rectangles, and 
when possible in squares, thereby learning the different combina- 
tions of numbers. 

It seems a pity that the term * prime ” should not be introduced 
even at this early stage, as nothing can explain the term better 
to a child’s mind than the simple fact that he cannot place a prime 
number of cubes into a rectangle. ‘The word “square ” is introduced 
and explained, but not soon enough; and even children might 
be taught the possibility of piling up twenty-seven of the cubes 
into a solid of the same shape as the little cube itself, and 
s0 get the notion of a cube number. The other side of this box 
contains ten ‘ staves,” as they are called, which are long pieces of 
wood, containing exactly ten cubes; and one square plate, con- 
taining ten staves; these are coloured black and white alternately, 
for the purpose of easily seeing that they are physically exact in 
their representation. ‘These are introduced as soon as the pupil 
has got the notion of ten cubes and the meaning of the arbitrary 
names one, two, to ten. But though all the numbers up to 100 are 
represented and discussed with these staves for the tens and cubes 
for the ones, yet they are dealt with also with the cubes alone, with- 
out using the staves, as itis manifest it would be quite impossible 
with three indivisible tens and six oncs to show that thirty-six was 
a square number, or that it was four nines, The second box con- 


tains ten of these hundred-plates, aid is, therefore, a perfect cube ; | 


but it certainly seems a great pity that the apparatus does not 


contain a solid cube, with its sides marked, to show the smaller | 
cubes. If the apparatus did contain such a piece, there would be all | 


of the common, or denary scale, would be sadly tempted to imitate 
Mr. Sonnenschein in his idea, and have staves and plates of other 
numbers manufactured. The fact that there are two kinds of 
division is strongly brought out in the book, and a new sym- 
bol is introduced, which means “is contained in.” In ordinary 
arithmetic, 6--3=2 may mean, if 6 concrete quantities be divided 
into 3 equal parts, there will be two such concrete quantities 
in each part; or it may mean that 6 concrete quantities contain 
3 of such concrete quantities twice. But in the method under 
consideration, 6--3=2 can only mean the former operation, and 
the latter would be represented by 6-3=2. As some mathema- 
ticians use this symbol for ‘‘ unequal to,” it seems a mistake not 
to have invented an utterly unused symbol. 

Subtraction, of abstract numbers, is taught through the sub- 
traction of £ s. d., and the tens in the numbers of shillings are 
called half-sovereigns, and the tens, hundreds, &c., in the pounds 
are called ten, hundred, &c.,—pound-notes ; but the difficulty of 
borrowing one, or rather of carrying one, is overcome by marking 
the number from which the number has been borrowed, to 
remind the worker that he must read that number one 
less, thereby losing the opportunity of teaching and impressing 
one of the most charming little pieces of rigid reasoning that can 
come into a child’s early education. When, instead of taking 
away one from the number, whence we borrowed one, we add on 
one to the number to be subtracted, an operation practically 
performed by every one who has learnt arithmetic a year, we really 
do that which, to thoroughly explain, requires the use of two or 
three axioms and as many distinct steps of proof. 

Casting out nines is taught very early, and is insisted upon as 
a proof for both multiplication and division. A long method of 
casting out elevens is also referred to and half explained in the 
appendix of the second part. If learners knew how to cast out 
both nines and clevens, they would have a perfect test by which to 
examine their work in multiplication and division, as it is im- 
possible for a result to be wrong by nine and eleven at the same time. 

‘Lhe third box contains three pieces of framework, which frame- 
work, constructed of wood of the same breadth and thickness as 
the small cube, really shows the space that would be occupied by 
10,000, 100,000, and 1,000,000 of the small cubes, that is, of the 
units. ‘The two latter frameworks are jointed with hinges for the 
purpose of packing, and the million, though of some size when 
extended, can be put away into a box much smaller than that 
used for croquet. 

The ten plates which represent a thousand, being contained 
in acubical box, are called by the technical name of ‘‘a box ”; but 
in the second part, where the numbers up to a million are con- 
sidered, they, as a whole, have a double name, viz., ‘* box” as to the 
small cube, and cuBE as to the higher numbers, thereby impressing 
most thoroughly the important system of reading numbers by 
periods of three figures,—that is, that whereas a cube is the 
name of the right-hand figure of the three used to notate hundreds, 
tens, and wnits, CUBE is the name of the right-hand figure of 
the three used to notate the units of thousands or boxes. And 
thus cuBE and box imply the same quantity. According to the 
same system of notation, a million is called a Box. 

By making the Box our unit, it is evident that the PLATE, CUBE, 
&c., represent tenths, hundreds, &c., and that the original unit 
(the cube) is now a millionth ; and by this process, the teaching 
of terminating decimals is hinted at in the appendix. There is 
also something said about a recurring decimal whose period was 
less than seven figures, but we doubt considerably whether any 
one who did not previously understand decimals would be able 
to follow such an explanation. To give an example of the method 





suggested, let us take one in what is called short division. The 
question would be worked something like this :— 
CuBES 
Boxes. PxLates. STAVES. Box. Plates. Staves. Cubos. 
2) 3 4 2 5 9 5 9 
1 7 1 2 6 2 9 


And ono cube over. 





and the reading with regard to the first one carried would simply 
involve such language as 1 box = 10 plates, as the pupil by 
means of the apparatus can see with his eyes, instead of saying 
1 million = 10 hundreds of thonsands, which he has to take on 
faith at the mouth of his teacher. 


the requisites for teaching cube-root, as almost universally taught | The amount of theory taught, almost imperceptibly, by this 


in America, viz., one large cube, one small one, three plates, and three 
staves, asthese can be built up into a perfect cube, each side of which 
contains eleven of the small cubes. Many teachers, feeling the ex- 
treme value of scales by which to teach thoroughly the principles 











* The A, B, C of Arithmetic. By Sonnenseucin and Nesbitt. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 





method is considerable ; but still that which is simply useful is 
aimed at, as has been already tried to be shown in the matter 
of subtraction. It will be an evil day for England, or any other 
country, when instruction is substituted for education, and in no 
science is this so true as it is in arithmetic, since arithmetic is the 


_ one single science requiring logical reasoning that is taught to all 
s 1 5 '% o ig ’ 
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young and old, rich and poor, who pretend to any education. 
No one can doubt that it is very possible to make arithmetic a 
merely mechanical operation, and we are very much afraid, from 
testimony that we get from different directions, that to do other- 
wise is the exception. We cannot but hope that the adoption of 
Messrs. Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s method may, to some extent 
at least, oblige learners to understand what they are doing, on 
the one hand, and to enable them to talk about the principles 
and rules, on the other. 

Before concluding, we must notice a cabalistic-looking penta- 
gon, enclosed in a circle, which appears on every book, box, &c., 
connected with the system, and which is, as we suppose, used as 
a trade-mark. The figure, however, appears in the book itself, 
and its use is explained. Every good teacher of arithmetic has 
made his younger pupils count by twos, threes, &c., up to nines, 
or even elevens and twelves. This pentagon is constructed for 
the purpose of teaching boys to count by some constant quantity 
quickly, so as to ensure accuracy of addition. Its invention is 
certainly very ingenious. ‘lo describe it :—A pentagon inscribed 
in a circle ; within the angular points of the pentagon, reading in 
the direction of the hands of a clock, are the numbers 1, 7, 3, 9, 5, 
and outside the middle points of its sides are the numbers, 4 
(between the 1 and 7), 0, 6, 2, 8. This clock or counting-machine 
is used in the following way :—To count by threes, begin with 
any number, as 25, and read the numbers one after the other 
(going as the hands of the clock), and (omitting the tens) 
the units will be suggested by the numbers on the circle. To 
count by sevens, we must go the other way. To count by sixes 
or fours, begin with any number, and read off every alternate 
figure clockwise or in the opposite direction respectively. 'To 
count by nines or ones (that is, ordinary counting), read off every 
third figure from where you begin, clockwise or non-clockwise 
respectively ; and for twos and eights, every fourth figure. Pro- 
vided this circle were marked by figures which did not differ 
successively by an even number or five, it is evident that any 
system of marking would produce exactly the same result, but 
practically there are only two such methods of marking the circle; 
as marking it by three in one direction is the same as marking it 
by seven in the opposite direction. So, also, marking it by nine 
in the one direction would be marking it by one in the other 
direction, One can easily perceive that it is far better to use the 
former method rather than the latter, as being less intelligible 
to the uninitiated and more useful, since successive additions of 
the lower numbers (except one and two) are performed by using 
the figures in closer proximity to one another. 

When we consider the price of those parts of the book in- 
tended to be circulated amongst the scholars (4d. a copy), 
one cannot help hoping that a large circulation may attend 
it, and that by its use teachers, no less than students, may profit, 
and learn something which they had not learned, or at any rate, 
realised before, of the first principles of our notation. And we 
cannot help trusting that the introduction of this and similar 
books may do something to raise the standard of our arithmetical 
teaching, which at present, we are bound to believe, according to 
the returns of examiners of all sorts and kinds, is far below what 
it ought to be and what it might be. 





LIFE ON THE UPPER 'THAMES,* 
Mr. Rosertson gives us in this handsome volume, resplendent 
in green and gold, the fruits of a year’s study on the Thames, 
in a series of steel engravings of great beauty from original wood- 
cuts, connected by a slight explanatory and descriptive narrative. 
Looking out over the swoln and turbid stream which just now 
rushes between its rows of half-drowned willows with a swift, 
steady swirl worthy of the Upper Danube, or stretches lake-like 
over the flooded meadows a waste of gleaming, half-frozen 
water, life on the Thames does not wear an attractive aspect. 
The muddiest lane, deep sunk between leafless hedges, the barest 
common, look cheerful and home-like after the river, in its winter 


dress of cold and desolate beauty ; but over a good fire, as we | 


turn from one to another of the plates in which the artist has 


linked together the quiet of nature with the busy ‘ndustry of | 


man, river life resumes its charm, we become careless of outside 
realities, and grow into a fit mood to follow our pleasant guide 
by flood and field, to let our memory wander back to many a 
past day of pure enjoyment, as we listen to his talk about all 
things pertaining to river pleasures and occupations, or watch, 
with him, the laden barge trail slowly by, the osier-cutters at 





* Life on the Upper Thames, By H. R. Robertson. London: Virtue, Spalding, 
and Co, 


work in the chilly March morning ; or the patient fisherman, im- 
movable for hours on punt or shore, or high poised above the 
foaming lasher, luring the patriarchal trout from his lair amidst 
| the old wood-work of the weir with his glittering, revolving bait, 
It is, however, to the vignettes, with which each chapter 
ends, that we turn for the truest interpretations of the 
subtle charm of Thames scenery. In the larger drawings, man 
is too conspicuous, his activity too pronounced; we much pre- 
fer to willow-chopper, osier-cutter, or steering maiden, the snipe 
lurking under the snow-covered bushes, the swallows gathering 
among the fallows, the pike, still as death, under the leaves, broad 
and floating, of the water-lily; or even the frogs, whose agility 
in swimming puts to shame that of even the most advanced of 
the ‘* Boys Bathing.” We scarcely feel ourselves competent to 
enter into the artistic merits of these illustrations, either ag 
drawings or engravings. Criticism, therefore, we will leave to 
better judges, and content ourselves with the pleasanter task of 
pointing out a few favourites. 

There are in all three dozen larger and the same number of 
smaller plates. Of the former, ‘* Boy Perch-fishing” strikes us 
as excellent m ease of posture and intentness of expression, 
‘* Burrow Hurdle” is a striking effect of storm in an open 
meadow, where the boy and dog crouch under the thatched and 
sloping hurdle, while the sheep back the driving shower. Should 
they not be more closely huddled together? In “ Putting down 
Grig Weels,” a fisherman is dropping his loaded ecl-baskets from 
a punt managed by his daughter or young wife, the rushes and 
shore willows are reflected in water of perfect: stillness, the oily 
ripple of which, as the surface is touched by the wicker trap, is 
capitally rendered, The ‘* Wreck Ashore” is a graceful study of 
children playing at punting in an old boat round which the long 
meadow grasses have grown ; the background of river and level 
meads is very pretty and delicate. We do not much admire the 
frontispiece, the ‘‘ Pride of the Thames,” the barge and girl are 
obtrusively near the eye for things, in themselves so little beauti- 
ful, though there is spirit and a certain rude grace in the girl's 
attitude; the reeds in the background are hard. ‘The Ford” is 
a very pleasing bit of quiet landscape scenery ; a loaded hay-cart 
)is being driven through the shallow waters in the glow of 
| the setting sun, ‘Two amusing drawings at the end of the 
| volume depict the method of using an almost extinct animal, 
| to wit, the ‘‘stalking-horse.” Wild fowl would seem to have, 
like children, a good deal of imaginative power with regard to 
representations of animal life. Among the vignettes, ‘ Wild 
Ducks” flying is almost perfect, yet we doubt if the ‘ Heron” 
soaring on his homeward way, is not even more to our fancy. ‘The 
haunt of ‘the Coot,” where the sunlight from the open river 
pours in at an arched opening in the wooded back-water, is 
pleasant to look at, while we fancy we feel the welcome coolness 
and quietude, as with scarcely dipping oars we glide into its 
shady recesses, ‘Pigeons Drinking,” at a bend in the river, 
‘Water Rats” nibbling the tall reeds, sheep clustered at noon 
under a thorn-bush,—it would be useless to enumerate more of 
these enticing vignettes. 

The letterpress—for the literary is in this case purely subsidiary 
to the artistic work—is simply and agreeably written. It is full of 
scraps of out-of-the-way reading, hints for fishers and bathers, 
botanical chat, besides that (which is the main purpose of the 
writer) information about the crafts and trades connected with 
the river. When we say this volume contains a year’s study of 
river life, we do not allude to any probable time it may have cost 
its compiler, but to the fact that it contains in itself records of 
the progress of the year, from the pollarding of the willows in the 
early spring to the wild-fowl shooting of the late autumn and 
winter. The records are, of course, slight, leaving much out, 
and not treating exhaustively the subjects they embrace; but 
lovers of the Thames will find in it much to enjoy, and it well 
| deserves to take a foremost place among the works of various shades 
| of literary and artistic merit which will doubtless hasten to greet 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

| The English at the North Pole. By Jules Verne. (Routledge.) M. 
Verne’s story, which has already appeared in some serial, has the spirit 

| and interest which we expect in anything that comes from his pen. A 

young Englishman of fortune makes up his mind to reach the North 

Pole, and we have here the first instalment of his adventures, which do 

not, however, bring him up as far as the furthest degree hitherto 
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reached. The perils of Arctic navigation are described with M. 
Verne’s usual accuracy and foree, and there is an exciting romance in 
the personal history of the young explorer, who represents the charac- 
teristic Englishman of French fiction, rich, brave, tenacious of purpose, 
and eccentric up to the very verge of madness. Country Maidens. By 
M. Bramston. (Marcus Ward.) This is a pleasantly written story of 
English life, with the usual materials made up not unskilfully. There 
is the pompous baronet at the hall, and the studious parson at 
the rectory; the dull lad whom most people are inclined to laugh 
at, but who developes a solid worth which makes more than one 
thankful for his help; the brilliant young man who nearly comes to 
grief; and the selfish, extravagant heir (it is a terribly dangerous 
hing to be an heir in a novel, and perhaps out of it,) who does so 
most decidedly. Love introduces complications of the accustomed 
kind, one young lady, indeed, “ Midge” by nickname, being more than 





usually fascinating and wilful; and the telling of the story is well done | 


by the young widow, who, her own romance being closed, takes a keen 
interest in the romances of others. The Nimrod of the Sea; or, the 
American Whaleman. By W. M. Davis. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
This is a capital book—a mixture of adventure and information, not 
without a spice of romance—which ought to attract many readers. We 
gather that the author is practically acquainted with his subject. His 
book certainly reads as if it were quite genuine. It is not only of 
whales that it treats. Almost every kind of sea hunting and fishing 
is described. Among other marine marvels appears the sea-squid or 
cuttle-fish. A propos of this,a curious engraving represents a com- 
memorative picture in the Church of St. Maloe, the event commemorated 
being, it is said, the deliverance of a ship on the West-African coast 
from the attack of a monstrous cuttle-fish. It is quite possible that M. 
Victor Hugo saw this painting. Anyhow, the great novelist has now been 
completely vindicated from the charge of exaggeration in his descrip- 
tion of the monstrous cuttle-fish which his hero encountered. 
Drusie’s Own Story. By Agnes Giberne. (Seeleys.) This is another 
commendable little story, distinctly religious in its tone, with the usual 
quantum of love-making, described, however, with the utmost dis- | 
eretion. It is a little absurd when the young lady has an offer made to 
her through her aunt. “ Drusie, my dear, you are not a child now,” 
she said; “if you go for a walk to-day, do you know what that will 
imply ?”—* 1 just looked down and said nothing.”—“He wants to ask 
you a question,” Aunt Drusilla went on, softly. “If you can say ‘ yes," 
go with him. If not, stay at home.” The Twin Brothers of Elve 
Dale. By Charles H. Eden. (Mareus Ward.) <A pretty little tale, 
filled out with a little natural history and geography, about ** Norwegian 
peasant life fifty years ago,” before increased intercourse with strangers 
had done so much as it has by this time to efface its most prominent singu- 
laritios. Anthony Brade. By Robert Lowell. (Boston, U.S. : Roberts 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low and Co.) This is a story of school 
life on the other side of the Atlantic which we have not found it easy 
to understand. Still its novelty may amuse. The Billow and ihe 
Rock, by Harriet Martineau (Routledge), is a reprint of a well-known tale 
founded upon the romantic history of Lady Grange. The Little Boy's 
Own Book (Lockwood) is a selection or abridgment from the well-known 
“**Boy’s Own Book” of such sports and amusements as are best suited 
to the capacities of little boys. Gulliver's Travels into Several Remote 
Regions of the World. By Jonathan Swift. Edited by Peter Pindar, 
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Junior. (Routledge.) This is “an illustrated edition for the rising 
generation.” It is needless to say anything more of what must always be 


a favourite book, than that the “Voyage to Laputa” and the “ Voyage to 
the Houyhnhmns” are very properly included together with tho better 
known Brobdingnag and Lilliput, that the illustrations are remarkably 
spirited, and that the whole forms an elegant and convenient volume. 
Sunday Evenings at Home. By the Rev. H. C, Adams. (Rout- 
ledge.) Here we have the general lesson inculeated by the service 
of the day illustrated by some story from history, tho history 
being sometimes secular, sometimes ecclesiastical. Thus, for the 
first Sunday after Epiphany, the teaching of the epistle, “Church 
Membership,” is illustrated by the story of the secession of the Plebs to 
the Mons Sacer, in Rome, with the apologue of Menenius Agrippa. 
The plan is a good one, and as far as we can judge by a somewhat 





and hears entertaining stories about ships past and present, and about 
|) adventures on the sea, especially in Arctic regions, all of them being 

illustrated with appropriate drawings. Flood, Field, and Forest. By 
| George Rooper, (Isbister.) Here wo have in a fourth edition some 
| sketches of sport, of which “The Autobiography of Salmo Salar, Esq.,” 
| is, perhaps, the best known.— More Bed-time Stories. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. (Boston, U.S.: Roberts, Brothers. London : Sampson 
| Low and Co.) A number of pretty little stories illustrative of such good 

qualities as patience, courage, self-denial, and the like. The writer 
'manages to suggest without intruding her moral, and does it with 
| all the skill which we should anticipate from what we have before seen 
|from her pen. From the same publishers we have Aischief’s 

Thanksgiving, and other Stories. By Susan Carbidge. Here also 
|we have the work of a hand skilful in providing what may amuse 
Toour young people, too, these stories, like those in the 





and instruct. 
volume just mentioned, will be the more attractive on account of their 
half-foreign colour. They will be particularly pleased, for instance, with 
| the charming little sketeh of ‘ Nanny’s Substitute,” where we see how 
|a little girl, thanks to goodness and good-luck combined, contrived 
to buy off her father from service in the Army. Nothing, too, could be 
more delightfully strange than “Little Mischief’s Thanksgiving” (by 
which is meant ‘ how little Mischief spent Thanksgiving Day,) from the 
buckwheat and molasses on which she breakfasts, (what a meal fora 
Chronicles of Cosy Nook, 
k for the young,” 


a 








child!) down to the very end of her day. 
by Mrs. 8. C. Hall (Mareus Ward), is another * boo 


by another writer who knows how to pleaso them. Tho 
doings of sundry children, more or less good or naughty, 
are recorded, while the chief and most characteristic figure of 


the group is one in the drawing of which Mrs, Hall is natur- 
ally at home, the old Irish nurse. Other children’s stories are 
Pollie and Jack, by Alico Mepburn (Mareus Ward); and £ila’s Locket, 
and What it Brought er, by G. EF. Dartnell, from the same publisher, 
—-We have still some fairy tales to notice. Puck and Blossom, by Rosa 
Mulholland (Mareus Ward), and Merry Elves, or Little Adventures in 
Fairyland, with twenty-four illustrations by C. O. Murray (Seeleys), 
both deserve especial praise for their illustrations. Those in Puck and 
Blossom, besides being made attractive by gold and colour, are prettily 
drawn, The two human children whom the fairies befriend and the 
goblins seek to injure are dear little creatures, and the fairies and goblins 
fancifully humorous. The fan in Merry £lves is more genuinely and power- 
fully comic; ‘ Gobble, the Elf,” meeting * Prickles, the Hedgehog,” for in- 
* Rosy-wing’s 





stance, supplies material for six capital little drawings. 
Carriage-and-Four,” to which the fairy has yoked four moths, again, is 
a very graceful, fanciful composition. Prince Perindo’s Wish; a 
Fairy Romance for Youths and Maidens, by T. C., illustrated by A. C, 
(Edmonston and Douglas), is of the satirical kind. Naturally we are 
reminded of “ The Rose and the Ring,” and it is no disparagement to 
say that Prince Perindo is not the equal of the immortal Bulbo. Tho 
plot of the story, which is, indeed, sufficiently amusing throughout, 
rests on the idea of a young prince getting from some fairy benefactress 
the gift of always meeting with kind and approving looks and words, 
Woe all remember what a very unpleasant place the Palais de la Verité 
turned out to be, but the Princo discovers it to be equally intolerable 
never to hear any truth, and having discovered this, is made happy 
after the approved fashion, The Fairy Spinner, &e., by Miranda Hill 
(Mareus Ward), is a romance, after the old model, with a heroine 
pleasantly drawn both by pen and pencil.—-Zhe Wonder-World; a 
Collection of Fairy Tales, Old and New. (Bell and Sons.) Here wo 
have all the old favourites, and with them some that, though old, have not 
attained to popular favour ; and others, notably those of the great modern 
master of such writing, Hans Christian Andersen, which have the 
favour without the antiquity. The volume is well and copiously illus- 
trated. Merry Tales for Little Folk, edited by Madame de Chatelain 
(Lockwood), contains “forty favourite fairy tales” and “two hundred 
illustrations,” and makes a pretty little volume. 











The Month, for December. (Burns and Oates. )—All who wish to see 
an able statement of the Roman Catholic view of the duty of civil alle- 








hasty examination of the volume, well carried out. Every attempt to | 
bridge over the gulf between things religious and things secular | 
deserves commendation. How many people would be shocked by being | 
told that the devotion of Decius Mus was of the same kind as the devo- | 
tion of Christ! Three Hundred Bible Stovies and Three Ilundred 
Bible Pictures. (Nimmo.) It is sufficient to quote the description on 


” 


the title-page, that this is “a pictorial Sunday book for the young.”—— 


| 
| 
| 





More Wet Sundays with the Book of Joshua, by Elen Palmer (Nimmo), | © 


deals more fully with a limited portion of the Bible. The subject | 
seems to have been carefully studied. Very properly, it includes the | 
whole life of Joshua; the book of Joshua itself is not reached till about | 
Travellers’ Tales. By the Author | 
Here we have hung on a slender thread | 





the middle of the volume. 
of “ Busy Bee,” &e. (Seeleys.) 
of story a number of interesting narratives, among them being an | 
ascent of Mont Blane, a description of Mauritius and Teneriffe, of Chim- 
The illustrations are of more than average merit. From 





borazo, &e. 


the same publishers we have Sea Breezes, by the Author of “ Knights 
of the Frozen Sea,” &c, 


A sick boy goes on a voyage for change of air, 





story could have been readily identified as a real person. 


giance as it is affected by the Roman Catholic’s duty to the Pope, should 
consult the paper in the Month by the Rev. T. B. Parkinson, It dis- 


| cusses with great clearness the bull of Boniface VIIL., “ Unam Sanctam,” 


on which the writer in Macmi//an made so powerful an assault in this 


| month’s (December's) Macmillan, and certainly gives the most coherent 


account of the relation of civil to spiritual allegiance in the Roman 
Church, without confounding the two, which we have yet seen by any 
Catholic. We have not before met with the writings of the Rev. T. B. 
Parkinson, but he is likely to prove, we think, a powerful controver- 
sialist on a side which has rather lacked new men of late. The paper 
on De St. Cyran is, of course, written from the Jesuits’ point of view, as 
it is written by the editor, the Rev. H. J. Coleridge ; but it is moderate 
from that point of view, and well worth study by any one who cares 
for that curious episode in ecclesiastical history, the Port Royal struggle. 

Looking for the Dawn: a Tale of the West Riding. By James 
Burnley. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—We do not think that even so 
far back in the history of England as 1848, the Squire Trafford of this 
Ile seems as 
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unreal to the reader as the designing foreigner of one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
obsolete romances, and his brutal tyranny, dense ignorance, and extrava- 
gant violence injure the general effect of the book, in which the colours 
are indeed all either too bright or too dark. The tale is one of the 
Chartist times, and it has considerable merit, especially in tho home 
scenes among the operatives, and in the development of the venal and 
treacherous agitator, Mr. Sleary; but the heroine’s manners and mode 
of talking are much too refined for the possibilities of her position in 
life. The author has a good deal of ability, but is quite deficient in 
skill, not only of the sort which comes of practice, but of that which 
night result from careful observation of methods of construction. 


Out-of-Doors : a Selection of Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Rev. J.G. Wood. (Longmans and Co.)—This plea- 
sant and instructive little volume will prove a delightful companion to 
lovers of nature. It is a reprint of scattered articles by its well- 
known author relative to some of his customary topics, all interesting 
and amusing. ‘A January Day at Regent's Park” is a treat to one’s 
imagination, which is probably more enjoyable than the reality would 
be; tho author has observed the animals in the Zoological Gardens and 
the process of their acclimatisation with the closest intcrest, and he 
has something familiar and appropriato to say of each and all. Could 
not a “movement” be got up on behalf of the lions and tigers who 
fill one with such remorseful admiration and pity, when one contem- 
plates the narrow dimensions of their prisons? Mr. Wood is emphatic 
on this point :—“I pity those active and restless creatures,” ho says, 
“ with all my heart. I wish they had some appropriate residences, and 
am sure that if they were only permitted to exercise their limbs as 
intonded by their Maker, they would bo healthier, livo longer, and 
display their wonderful powers in a more perfect manner.” He has 
grand ideas, and they seem very practicable, about a good-sized enclo- 
sure, whore all the feline creatures might be permitted to exercise in rota- 
tion, according to their species. They could be decoyed back to their dens 
by a pieco of meat, as the time of each expired. Mr. Wood proposes that 
the enclosure should be furnished with artificial trees, and draws a pretty 
picturo of “a pair of lions or tigers careering round their pleasure- 
ground, or a company of leopards disporting among the branches, and 
displaying their lithe forms in all their spotted beauty.” Wo cordially 
advocate this proposal, and would like to suggest, on our own part, that 
tho elephaats should be supplied with boughs, or even switches (as they 
always are in their stables in India), to sway about with their ever- 
tremulous trunks, A switch and a dust-heap are the born right of 
every elephant in captivity, and it is as misorable to seo them with- 
out at least the former alleviation, as it would be to seo a monk 
without a snuff-box. “A Walk through an English Lane” is a delight- 
ful paper, especially whon it treats of glow-worms; and * The Children 
of the New Forest” is aggravatingly charming at this season. We are 
deeply gratified by our introduction to Mr. Wood’s favourite “ Toads,” 
and “ Turkey and Oysters” form a theme which is at once interesting 
and seasonablo, 

The Neglected Question. By B. Markewitch. Translated from the 
Russian by tho Princesses Ouroussoff. (Ienry S. Kin 1 Co.) —Tho 
position which this story is constructed to prove, as defined in the con- 
cluding sentences of the second volume, are as follows :—“ There can be 
no love for mankind, no good-will to one’s fellow-men, when the first 
impressions are those of sorrow and infamy. When a child has wit- 
nossed the grief of his father at the heartlessness of his mother, it 
awakens within him a bitter feeling of shame and inward rage, which 
no wise sayings, no well-sounding phrases, can destroy or root out. 
He will be filled with a premature, suspicious hatred; and suspicion 
and hatred have never yet led to any good.” The rights and interests 
of tho children of women who “change ono affection for another, ruth- 
lessly treading every obstacle under foot ”—that is to say, the deserted 
children of guilty wives—are advocated and urged by the Russian 
novelist in strong terms, and enforeed by a striking and terriblo ex- 
ample. Tho young Vassia, who is the thoroughly conscious obsor- 
ver of his mother’s infamy aud his father’s misery, is duly cor- 
rupted and hardened by the combined spectacle, and declares just 
before his (happily) early death that ‘he could never have been 
a good man.” We do not believe that consideration for the rights of 
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Eucharist (The), by a Layman « e Church of England, 8vo (Hamilton «&Co.) 1/6 
Everett (James), A Biography. ! hew,  Svo ones -.--(Hodder & Stoughton) 1046 
Farningham (M.), Dell’s New Year, LP (J. Clarke & Co) 1/0 
Fish, Nandbk, of Revivals for Us Winners of Souls(Passmore & Alabaster) 5/0 
Foreign-Office List, svo, 5/0; Cok n i esseseseeee(Liarrison) 6/0 
Free Indeed, or the Only True Con- i sseseeeeeeee(Broom) 1/0 
Fulton (F.). Manual of Constitutioua! His tory, cr Svo. ..(Butterworths) 7/6 
Grant (R.), Transit of Venus, Ls74. 10im0 .......c0ceece seeseeseesee( Maclehose) 1/6 
Green (T. B.), Fragments of Thovgt yayside Notes 8, “ke. (Henry 8. King &Co.) 7,6 
Harland (J.), Ballads and S 3 of L ancashire, cr 8vo .,... ..(Routledge) 7/0 
Haughton (S. M.), Precious Truths { ry One, cr 8vo. *-”* (Haughton) 3,6 
Hints for Thoughtful Christians on the Pre-existent Messiah, cr 8vo...(Nisbet) 2/6 
Jenkins (R. C.), The Privilege of Peter, &e., er 8¥0 .(Henry 8. King & Co.) 3/6 
Jones (I°. L.), Songs for School L ) sccerccccsececccccoocssosooscese +...(Longmans) 1/0 
Kelly (W.), Lectures on Historical B voks of the Old ‘Testament. er 8vo(Broom) 3/6 
Kingston, Three Lieutenants, or Naval Life in 19th Century (Griflth & Farran) 6/0 
Laurio (J. 8.), Atlas of Physical Maps. 4to ..........0008 sooveesseeee( Marshall & Co.) 3/6 
Laurie (J. 8.), Fancy Tales from the German, lé6mo, --(Marshall &Co.) 10 
Lee (Mrs. R.), The African Wancde BR cncnmateiion (Griffith & Farran) 36 
Lessing's Laocoon. trans., with Nu by Sir R. J. Phillimore, 8vo (Mi acmill un) 12/0 
Letters to Young People, by Tim>'y Liteomb, feap. 8vo (Low & Co.) 1/0 
Little Snowdrop and her Golden ¢ Ct, 12M0....cccee- ..(Nelson) 2/6 
Locker (A.), The Village Surgeon, angment of ‘Autobiography “(Low & Co.) 10/6 
Lorncourt (0. de), Love and Chivalry, cr 8¥0....sec0008 seeeeeee(Chapman & Hall) 9/0 
Lubbock (Sir J.), On British Wild Flowers in relation to Insects...(Macmillan) 4/6 
Lyrics of Light and Life,Poems by |. H. Newman, C. G. Rossetti, &c. (Pickering) 5/0 
Lytton (Lord), A Strange Story. Knebworth Edition, er 8vo..... +.-(Routledge) 3/6 
Masson (Prof.), The Three Deviis,—Luther’s, Milton's, & Goethe's (Macmillan) 5/0 
McKnight, Captain Jack, or Old Fort Duquesne, er 8vo ........+...(Warne & Co.) 5/0 
Monsters of the Deep, or Curiosities of Ocean Life, 12mo soseeeee(Nelson) 3/6 
Murdoch (A. G.), Sandy MacTart Begun unay Haggis, 12mo......(Houlston) 1/0 
Musgrave (A.), Studies in Politi nomy, cr 8VvO.,,... (Henry § “King & Co.) 6/0 
National Encyclopedia, Dictionar of v niversal aeaenstie 13 vols (Mackenzie) 149 6 
Notes and Queries on Anthropo) cap 8vo +..(3tanford) 5/0 
O'Shaughnessy, (A. and E.), Toylan a, imp 16mo . a “(Dake dy, “Tsbister, &Co.) 59 
Owen (it. D.), The Debatable Land between this World and the Next (Trubner) 7/5 
Parkinson (H. W.), Modern Ple * State Churches Examined...(Longmans) 5/0 
Percival's (P.), Tamil Proverbs ¥ E nglish Translation pain 8S. King &Co.) 9/0 
Prendergast (T.), Mastery Series, Latin, 120 .seccccccosscccseserseerss(LOngmiins) 2/6 
Prentiss (Z.), Urbané and his Friends, Same (Nisbet) 2/6 
Raleigh (A ), Story of Jonah the Prophet, er 8vo0......... sesseveee(Black) 3/6 
Rossiter (M.), Mildred Gower and er Poems, fcap 8vo. -( Ovo! st & Co.) 46 
Rowley (Hon. H.), More Puniana, feap 4t0 seccccceeseee een hatto & Windus) 6/0 
Scott (Sir W.), Reb Roy, illustrated. cr 8VO .....ccocsccrcssecescesssceserees (Routledge) 3/6 
Shakespeare, edited by Dyce, vol 2, Syo (Chapman & Hui!) 8/0 
Shakespeare, Illustrations of the of, part sseeveeeee(LOnQmans) 42/0 
Sir Evelyn's Charge, or, a Chil Lust rence, er '8vo seoeeeee(Hunt & Co.) 5/0 
Stanley (Dean), Sermons and Essays on the Apostolical Age (Parker «c Co) 7/6 
Talmage (T. de W. ), Around the able, er 8vo Dickinson) 5/0 
Ten Little Sailors, and what Became of Them, 4to.. ..(Houlston) 1/0 
Thackeray (W. M.), Pendennis, vol !, illust. Lib, Ed. J h, Elder, & Co.) 6/6 
Through Storm and Sunshine, by Ad CF BVO ccccsesenced (Henry 8. King & Co.) 7/6 
Timbs (J.). English Eecentries and tricities, cr 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Tyndall (J.), Address before Bric! -! ciation, Belfast, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 4/6 
Vesey (F. G.), My Own People, a Farnily Chronicle ......(Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 5/0 
Virgil's A2neid, translated into Eng! Verse, by J. M. King ..... ..-(Stanford) 7/6 
Wahl (0. W.), The Land of the 0G cioxcsvennnestl eaten (C hapman & Hall) 16/0 
Walker (J. A.), Jessie Dyson, a C s Tale, 1émo oseecceonse erecees (Partridge) 1/0 
Ward (M. A.), Outlines of Zool ompi wative Auatomy (Fannin & Co.) 3/6 
Wonders of Home, by Grandfather (Frey. 16M0 .....ececeeee (Griffith & Farran) 2/ 
Woo ey (W.), Treasure Spots of the Ww orld, 23 28 Photogr aphs atta & nam 21/0 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
The Publisher respectfully bess to announce that owing to the largely 
tnereased sale of the Spectaror, und its consequent enhancement as an 
«Advertisements will be slightly increased 


advertising medium, the charge f) 

Srom January 1, 1875. 

SCALE OF CHARGES (0 
OuTsIDE PA 


N AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1875). 
TI'WELVE GUINEAS. 








E, 
Page. £191 Narrow Coluunn ....ccsccsess ccoveree SO 10 © 
Half-Page...ccccccccccessesccessccvcsee 5 5 Half-Column .... 115 0 
Quarter- “Pas IG. scenes ate nm = iz Quarter-Culumn .,, . OH Ss 





i every additional line (of eight words). 
: ‘ments according to space. 
es of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 90] pt 
Displayed Adve 
Special Contracts for a Servi 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








To Surscrrpers IN THE Unitrep Srates.—The Annual Subscription to 








childron will ever avail to restrain er men from making 
love to their neighbours’ wives, whon those wives are so unprinci- | 
pled as to listen to them; and if wo did believe that 
sideration could bo forced on either men or women so circumstanced, 
we should still regret that so vory unpleasant a story in support of that 
plea should have been imported into English literature. The plot of 
The Neglected (Question is coarse, some of the situations aro revolting, 
and the poetical justice meted out to the female offender—to her only— 
in the end, asa homage to conventional propriety, by no means atones 
for the offences of the book. | 


such con- 


| 
| 
| 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—— << | 

Andersen (H. C.), The Tce Maiden, and other Stories.........(Grifith & Farran) 
Aunt Louisa’s Book of Drolleries, 4to; Favourite Toy-Book, 4to (Warne)—each 
Austin (Stella), Somebody, 16mo ee (Masters) 
Balfour (C. I..), Light at Last. feap 8vo ... .(Houlston) 
Ballantine (J.), The Gaberlunzie’s Wallet, er Svo Toulston) 









> | 
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the Srectator, including postaye to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent Srom any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in adeuire, icy commence at any time. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yeur!y, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single covy, 6d. 53 
by post, 64d. 





Death. 








TINSLEY—On the 22nd inst.. at th Finchley, the beloved wife of Samuel 
Tinsley (Publisher, of 10 Southampton Street, Strand), after giving birth to a 
son. Aged 30. Leaves five very young children. 











FLOOR - CLOTIL—TRELOAR and SONS 


69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








AYLIGHT in DARK PLACES,.—Save the cost of Gas, 
preserve your Eyesight, and breathe a Pure Atmosphere, by adopting 
APPUIS'S PATENT REFLE 5.—69 Fleet Street. 
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THE LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, (Founded 1836,) 


Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 
The Policies are indisputable. 
The Valuation Reserves afford the highest-known degree of security. 
The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 
The guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esy., Q.C. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sie EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON. 
Soniciiors.—Messrs. Domvitte, LAWRENCE, and Granam. 


Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will bo forwarded. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





MuUEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. Cuatrerton. ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL LAMP, > {” 
Christmas Grand Pantomime, in which the ceicbrated Vokes Family will make T H E L A W O F i I S T O R Y ° 
their reappearance TO-DAY. By DANIEL REID, 
MORNING PERFORMANCES every Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and ow 2 - os . 
Saturday, from Monday Dec. 28 till Saturday Jan. 9. After which date, Morning Author of pe nen eg ews ae and Scripture Truth ; what they 
Performances every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. Children and schools teach concerning the Mystery of God; and other Works. 
pee yiee So a eae & Ce Themes, Seger ging agen, Tee eees egen WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
rom ten tul live dany. 
POYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 
\% GRAMME will COMMENCE THIS EVENING, December 26tb, and | 


This day is published, price 2s 6d, 








The NEW QUARTERLY MAGA ZINE for JANUARY 
will contain a Novel, entitled, “The MAD WILLOUGHBYS,” 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton; and a Tale by Mr. John Dangerfield, entitled, 
“A TRAGEDY QUEEN.” Both Stories are complete. 

Londen: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


will include a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of “ Zitella,” called 
“The MYSTIC SCROLL: or, the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, from a | 
highly Educational and Scientific point of view.” The Dise Views are from the | 
yeneil of Mr. Fred. Varnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, Misses | 
Fo tez. Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. W. Faller.—CHEMICAL MARVELS. 
—COOKS and COOKERY. by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and its 
LRGENDS.—* SCOPES,” Oid and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
—CUNJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—The MAGIC TUB. Open 12 and 7. 
Admission, Is. 











Price 8d, 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 
COQ OOK DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL) ; ——— 
o J 9 te: 


COMPANY Six per Cent. Sterling Debentures, due | Story of the Setons. By W, Chambers, 
|My Adventures in the Freach War. 
ion, 
e Voleano. 
A Novelty in Colour printing, 


JANUARY. 








A Voyage with Gold-diggers. 
Fall of the Anglo-Saxon. 

A Living Statue. 

Kopp's Company (Limited). 
*Plain’ People. 


January , 71875, issued through Messrs. GILEAD A.SMITH and CO. The 
IMPERIAL PANK (Limited) will pay the balance outstanding cf this Debenture 
Loan, with the accrued interest, on the Ist January next. Three clear days 















required for exar ution. 


Chambers's Encyclopedia. 





MES SR S. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 


72 LUDGATE UIL 


AND 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Eliza Warick. 

In Mambi-land. 
Last-Ceutury items. 
Duke of Suth 





erland’s Improvements, 
The BLOSSOMING of an ALOE, Conclusion. 


> 
G A B R I E L, W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


French and English Manners. 
Adventure with a Leopard, 
‘The Month: Science and Arts. 
Two Pieces of Original Poetry. 
Index and Title to Vol. XL. 





L, CITY, 


G. Hupsarp, M.P. 


Just published, in 8vo, price Is. 
JITUAL REVISION, a Letter to the Prolocutor of the 
\& Lowor House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By the Right Hon. JonN 


London: LONGMANS and Co, 











adapted 


See Opinions of the Press. 


> 


SECOND EDITION, price 10s 6d. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
P Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable; secrecy, absolute). Specially 
for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Brokers, Agents, 


Nearly a hondred papers testify in highest terms 


° 7 IG CASE » SPECTATOR. rice 2s G ach, | a0. 
2 EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR Price 2s 6d each | possible to the thorough efficiency and completeness of this work. 


& CASES for BINDING, price 23 each. May be had by order through any | 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at ihe Office, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand. 


EvEN Fisuer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 





JVOYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BW BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. Lee- 
ture Arrangements for 1874-75 Hour, Three o'clock. 

CuRIsTMAS LECTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Audi- 
tory). Joun HALL GLApsTONE, Esq., Ph.D. F.RS., 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, RI. Six Lectures 
on the Voltaic Battery. on Dec. 29 (Tuesday next), 31, 
1874; Jan. 2, 5, 7, 9, 1875. 

Refore Easter, 1875. Tcrspays (from Jan. 12):— 
E. Ray LANKESTER, Esq. M.A., S’x Lectures on the 
Pedigree of the Animal Kingdom. ALFRED H. Garrop, 
Exq., Four Lectures on Animal Locomotion; including 
Locomotion on Land, in the Air, and in Water. 
THUURSDAYS:—Professor P. M. DUNCAN, F.R.S., Three 
Lectures on the Grander Phenomena of Physical 


Geography. Professor TYNDALL, D.C.L, LL.D., F B.S, | 


Seven Lectures on Subjects connected with Electricity. 
SATURDAYS: —EDWARD DANREUTHER, Esq., Two Lece- 
tures on Mozart and Beethoven, with Pianoforte 
lllustrations, J. T. Woop, Esq., Four Lectures on 
the Discovery of the Temple of Diana, and other 
Results of the Government Excavations at Ephesus, 
Professor W. K. Currrorp, M.A., F.R.S., Four Lec- 
tures on the General Features of the History of Science. 

Subscription for all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Guineas ; for a Single Course, One Guinea or Half-a- 
— Tickets issued daily between Ten and Four 
o'clock. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS begin on January 
15th, at Eight o'clock ; the Discourse, by Professor 
Tyndall, at Nine o'clock. 

NIVERSITY DEGREES.—Profes- 
sional Gentlemen, Clergymen, Medical Men, 
Dentists, Teachers, Musicians, Authors, Engineers, 
&c., wishing to obtain a University Degree, may apply 
to Dr. ROBERTSON, 21 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


HE PROFESSOR of MATIE- 
MATICS at KING'S COLLEGE, London, 
wishes to recommend the Lady who educates his two 
daughters. She receives TWELVE PUPILS, and has 
TWO VACANCIES after Christmas. Situation healthy, 
twenty miles from London. Resident French and 
German Governesses. Educational advantages great. 











First-rate London Masters. Home comforts and | 


moral training exceptionally good. 
For terms, &c., address, Rey. W. DREW, Croshams, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. HW. HUTTON, B.A, will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL a’ter the Vacation on TUESDAY, 
JANUARY the 19th. He prepares BOYS, between the 
of ten and seventeen, for the Public Schools and 
-rsities; for Matriculation at the London Uni- 
versity, and the Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge. His course of Education is also adapted 
for the occupations of commercial life, or of any active 
practical profession. His House possesses ample 
accommodation for thirty boys; and his playground is 
j one of the best in Brighton. 
y , r . . . 
ITINRINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE, 









| Warden—The Rey. W. PERCY ROBINSON, M.A, 
In the Public Schoo! Department, which is formed 
| on the model of the great English Schools, boys are 
| prepared for the highest University contests, as well 
| as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and 

Military appointments. 

The College is in connection with the Scottish 

Episcopal Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
| ing is identica] with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Trinity College offers 
peculiar advantages, 

Fall information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the College, seut on 
application to the Warden, 

The next Term begins on January 19, 1875. 











| 

| BRIGHTON C4 Belmont) —Rev. 
| NELLEN, B.A., late Scholar of C.C.C.C., pre- 
| pares 20 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ Entrauce 
| or Scholarship Examinations. Terms, 85 Guineas. 


7 SEMI-DETACHED, 10-Roomed 

Villas to be LET on the Friern Park Estate, 
close to Torrington Park, Finchley; situate in a 
private thorougfare, approached by a carriage drive. 
The residences were especially erected with every 
| domestic convenience. Bath room and excellent drain- 
! age, gravel soil, in a charming and healthy locality, 
commanding extensive and beautiful views. Further 
| —— an: cards to view of Mr. Stone, 9 Junction 

toad, Upper Holloway. Could be let for any period 
| from one to seven years. 











fgg ogee L to PROFESSOR 

KEY, F.R.S. Head-Master of University 
College School. Professor Key having completed a 
half-century of professional life, forty-six years of 
which have been spent in University College, where 
he was appointed to the Chair of Latin in September, 
1828, a desire has been expressed to commemorate the 
event, and accordingly a Committee has been formed 
(with power to add to their number), for the furtherance 
of this object. The Committee, of which Lord BELPER 
has consented to act as Chairman, has resolved that 
the Testimonial shall consist of a bust of Mr. Key, to 
be placed in University College, London. 

Friends and pupils of Mr. Key, as well as others 
who may desire to testify their appreciation of his 
services as Head-Master of the Schoo! and Professor of 
the College, are invited to forward Contributions, of 
any amount, to the Honorary Secretary of the Fund, 
Subscriptions will also be received at the Office of the 
College. 

Gentlemen who may be willing to act on the Com- 
mittee, or to assist in collecting donations, are requested 
tu send their names ayd addresses to 

PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc. B.A,, Hon. See. 

2 Portsdown Road, London, W. 


[ ALVERN COLLEGE. 








4 

This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS— 
the CLASSICAL and the MODERN, There is alsoa 
Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master aud others of his 
Staff; a Gymnasium, &e. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. Non- 
Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 

IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS, 

A BOARDING-HOUSE has been OPENED for 

PUPILS from a distance attending the HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS recently established at CROYDON by the 

Girls’ Public Day School Company. The house is 
within five minutes’ walk of the School. 

Terms and references, of Mrs.C. L, ATELINS, Ashton 
Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
FU Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


ratifying to 








which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity g 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 

Price 1s 6d per pot. 

So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOUR 








BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
NoTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 

Signatures of the Makers, 

“JOHN BROWN,” “ JOHN POLSON,” 
SOME OF THE MOST EMINEN T PHYSIC IANS OF 
THE DAY 

RECOMMEND 
QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


WATERS’ 


~ VIENNA EXHIBITION, 
RY'S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 


The Award of the * Medal for Progress” at the | 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
yRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.’ 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall 


'—Food 


NINE 64% MEDALS awarded to 
. S. FRY and SONs. 
] EKA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
4 (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs ** The only Good Sauce.” 





seal, pink label, and cork branded 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER! 
J BANK.—NOTICE is hereby g'ven, that the 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be 
held at the Head Office in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
| the 20th day of JANUARY next, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
| to declare a Dividend; to submit for confirmation the 
election of Sir John Rose, Bart. K.C.M.G., and of | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James Macnaghten Hogg, | 
| K.C.B., M.P., who have been nominated by the Board 
of Directors in the place of Sir David Salomons, Bart., 
Alderman, M.P., deceased, and of James Denis de Vitre, 
Esq., resigned ; and to elect three Directors in the place | 
of John Garrat Cattley, Esq.. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
James Macnaghten Hogg, K.C.B., M.P., (in the event 
of his nomination being confirmed), and Lancelot 
William Dent, Esq., who retire by rotation, but being 
eligible, offer themselves for re-election 

9th December, 1874. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist January next, 
and will re-open on the 6th January. 





Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company | 


on the 3lst December, will be entitled to the dividend | 
for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807, ” (Fo ‘or Lives ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, Londoa, 

Premiums and Interest... esos £450,283 
Accumulated Funds ............c00.c008 £3,024,108 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company’s state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 


PENNINGTON and CO's 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and OO. 
| Buildings, London, E.0. 


3 Royal Exchange 


7TIFR ASSURANCE enciPpre 
L ‘AW LIFE ASSUR: ANCE SOCIETY, 

4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 31st December, 1873 
Income for the past year = «we 507,284 
| Amount paid on death to December last see 9,856,739 

Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office, 


JHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. — Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insure 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
;,. {/2EORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secretaries {yOnTN J, BROOMFIELD. o” 


! 
| B ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALTA, 
| > Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'’S 
| ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
; South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 
| Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices No, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Geners ul Manager, 


Dion 
|] TATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTI- 





eee prin 














4 TUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


YNUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE! — Chairman—Alderman Sir CHartes WaerHam. 
3G OFFICE. | Deputy-Chairman—Sir CHARLES REED, F.S.A. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. kod Seren Capital amounts to upwards of 
Established 1821.—Subseribed Capital, Two Millions. | “ihe total sam paid in Claims is £3,600,000, 
DIRECTORS. | The entire Expenses (including commission) are only 


Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—W. J. SHAw Lerevre, Esq., M.P, 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon. John G, Hub- 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. bard, Esq., M.P. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | John Martin, Esq. | 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
| 
| 


James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
P. Henry Vigue, Esq. | 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN. | 
Share Capital at present paid pst invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds about . osee 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income ‘Upwards. of. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at ¢ yhristms 13 must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th January. 








NSOPHISTICATED WINES and) 
SPIRITS. 
Eau de Vie, pureBrandy, O.D.V. 38s 
Unsophisticated Gin... oe 278 Per dozen, — 
Marsala, the finest imported ... 18s | Railway carri- | 
Xerez pale Sherry ooo oe 258 age paid. 
Douro Port, crusted oes ws. 258 } Price List free. 


Bordeaux Claret, 1870 ... ee 168 | 
HENRY BRETT and OO., Distillers and Importers, 
26 and 27 High Holborn, W.C. | 


kK INAHAN’S. 





LL.WHIS KY. | 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very | 
CRE AM OF IRISH WHISKIES, } 
led, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


in quality unrival 
Note the red 


some than the finest Cognac Brandy. 


‘KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY." 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford | 
Street, W. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyin theworld. Their 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preferen-e to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C 


Improves the appetite and aids digestion. V,RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. A BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, | Royal Palaces. 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, MOREI LA CHERRY 
p\ hbk. “4 | 


and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACK W 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughot 


ELL, London, and 
ut the world. | 


7} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
and Manufacture ‘rs of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by thei r 
name, are compelled to CAU TION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their go with a view to mis 
lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square | 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1% 

Trinity Street, London. 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label | 
used 80 many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby,” | 














| sedes Wine. 


| * CANDLE GUARD,” 
| of Candles. Sold everywhere. 


'G YRANT'S 
A BRANDY. 


men, Military and Aristocratie Circles. 


Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 


Often super- 
A valuable Tonic, 


YRANI’S MORELLA CHERRY 

T BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of IT. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


SUE SAFEST, the CLEANEST, the 

BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 

Westmiuster Wedge-titting Composites, made in all 
sizes, and sold everywhere, 

Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
who supply the Trade only. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
effectually preventing the guttering 


Name and Address of the nearest Vendor on appli- 
cation. | 





na HE LIVERPOOL 


| 5 per cent. on the Society's gross Annual Income of 
| £433,000, 


Total Profits realised for its Members of £2,305,000, 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal forwarded on 
HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 





| application. 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
& 4 ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 


ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR.: \NOBOOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


| The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Pail-up Capital and Reserve Fand, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000. 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca} 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Res, Sec. 





Cornhill, London. 





( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1351, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500, 00. 

The Corporation ‘grant drafts and negotiate or collect 

bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, C olombo, Foochow, 


| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 


bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertaiued at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 


| on application at their office. 


Odice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Thres mineodie Street, Loudon, 1574. 


JELIC AN. ~ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797, 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DIRECTORS. 
| Henry Lancelot Holland 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 
Octavius E, Coope, Esq., Esq. 
M.P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart, 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Charies Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
hart, Esq. Dadley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1875, All Policies effected before the 
Ist July in that year on the “ Bonus System” will be 
included in such division. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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N CERTAIN MORAL and 
JESTHETIC DEFICIENCIES in the EDUCA- 
TION of the PRESENT DAY. Lecture by Madame 
RONNIGER, delivered at the College of Preceptors, 


















April, 1874, with the Discussion upon the same. 
©. F. Hopason and Sons, 1 Gough Square, Fleet Street. 


“QWEDENBORG’S' TRUE 
S CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 





The SWEDENBORG 
Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to 
Clergymen of the Church of England and Ministers of 
every Denomination giving their Names and Addresses 
to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.; or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in Stamps for its Transmission. 





IR as FUEL; or, Petroleum and other 
Mineral Oils utilised by carburetting Air and 
Rendering it Inflammable. By Owen C. D. Ross, 
M. Inst. C.E. 
London: E. and F. N. Spon, 48 Charing Cross. New 
York: 446 Broome Street. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1875. 

—The Best, Most Complete, and Cheapest 
Almanack published; is now ready, and may be had 
of every Bookseller, Stationer and Newsvendor, in the 
Country, and at all Railways, price One Shilling, 
sewed, or Is 6d, neatly half-bound. 








EGIN the NEW YEAR with a Set of 
STONE'S PATENT BOXES (One for each 
Month), to Keep your Papers and Letters, and you 
will thus save no end of Worry. Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars postage-free on application to 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, 
Banbury. 





{4 PPIN and WEBB’S 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
NM APPIN and WEBB’S 
pe PLATE-CHESTS and CANTEEN-CASES, 
for Military, Foreign, and Home use, for 1, 2, 
4, 6, and 12 persons, at £6 10s, £10 10s, £12 12s, 
£19 5s. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
Sterling Silver and Electro-silver Plate, the 
very best choice in London. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASON ARTICLES. 
Hot-water Vegetable Dishes—Side Dishes and 


Warmers — Spoon-warmers—Dish Covers— 
Soup Tureens. 











SOCIETY hereby offers | 


INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL. 


HISTORY of the YEAR 1874. 
The Price of the December Number will be 1s 


OFFIC E—-840 


_ _ This dayis published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY MANUAL, giving not 
only the Highest, Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities during the Month, the 
mode in which the Dividend in each case is payable, 
Lowest Prices DURING the LAST THREE YEARS; a Financial Record of the Month, and a FINANCIAL 


the last four Dividends, &c., but also the Highest and 


4d; by Post, 1s 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


STRAND. 





ESTABLISHED 


TABLE KNIVES, lvory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELrecTro ForKs—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
» SPOONS, » 248 to 40s; o 16s to 30s. 
PArieER-Micné TEA Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
FLECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24. 
Disu COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12, | 


ELectrxo Crvurts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 

- LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s, 
LAmps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c, | 
Bronzep TEA AND Corree Urns, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


A.D. 1700. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


| BepsTeADs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 


Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goons, Brusues, MATs, &c. 
TOOLS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GARDEN TOooLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
HOT-WATER FittTinos for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


HH J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a and Outfitter, 114, 116, 118,120 Regent Street, 
and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 
= Bold Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birming- 
nam. 


g OR INCLEMENT WEATHER.—A 

NEW OVERCOAT is now being manufactured 
at H. J. NICOLL’'S establishments, named the “ ANTI- 
BOREAN.” Itis made of Beaver and other Cloths, 
interlined with Silk or Sateen on “ Peau de Chamois,” 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 








is impenetrable to draughts, and a great protection 
against cold. May be seen and obtained at the above 
addresses. 











N APPIN and WEBB’S 
z ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames, 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Newly-Patented “CLUB " BOTTLE-HOLDER. 
The Bottle has only to be placed in the holder, 
and the act of holding the Bottle in use com- 
pletely secures it. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
SEASONABLE PRESENTS, 

Sherry Flasks, Ladies’ Norwegian Belts and 

Chatelaines, Gold-mounted and other Sporting 

Knives, Cases of Razors, Cases of Scissors, 

Solid Leather Dressing Cases, Dressing Bags, 

&e., &e. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 

quality. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 

PATENT SAFETY CARVER-FORK, 

“ Edinboro’ Guard,” cannot get out of order, 

and has a permanent Rest to keep it from the 

Table-cloth. 

M APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 

stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if suschanedl ot the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


AY'S, 





M 





M 





M 
M 














The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249,and 51 Regent Street. 

















HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—H. J. 

NICOLL has introduced this Season several 
approved NOVELTIES in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS. Also “ Regulation” Suits as worn at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools; Warm 
Overcoats from One Guinea; Hats, Shirts, and 
Hosiery suitable for each Dress, 


ACOBEAN FURNITURE— 
ey The style being peculiarly adapted for production 
by machinery, 

HOWARD and SONS, 

Cabinet Manufacturers by Sieam Power, 

Invite application for Designs and Estimates, which 
are supplied free of charge, for every description of 
Furniture, Wall Panelling, Ceilings, Fire-Places, and 
Flooring. 

Specimens at 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W 


RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles 
and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTS& PILLS. 

—Coughs, Influenza.—The soothing properties 
of these medicaments render them well worthy of trial 
in all diseases of the respiratory organs. In common 
colds and influenza the Pills, taken internally, and the 
Ointment rubbed over the chest and throat, are ex- 
ceedingly efficacious. When influenza is epidemic, 
this treatment is the easiest, safest,and surest. Hol- 
loway’s Pills purify the blood, remove all obstacles to 
its free circulation through the langs, relieve the over- 
gorged air-tubes, and render respiration free, without 
reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, or depress- 
ing the spirits ; such are the ready means of escaping 
from sufferings inflicted by colds, coughs, bronchitis, 
asthma, and other chest complaints, by which the 
health of many people is seriously and permanently 
injured in every country. 


MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

















OUNG’S ARNICATED CORN 
and BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever in-| 
vented for giving immediate ease and removing those | 
painful excrescences. Price 6d and Ils per box. May | 
be procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark | 


—HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and , 
ask for Young's. 


IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 





Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


3 yt MUSEUM.—The BRITISH 
MUSEUM will be CLOSED on the Ist and 
REOPENED on the 8th of January, 1875. Visitors 
cannot be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of January 
inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, December 24, 1874. 


TOTICE.—ROYAL ACADEMY of 
AN ARTS, Burlington House —The EXHIBITION 
of the Works of Old Masters and Deceased Masters of 
the British School will OPEN on MONDAY, January 
4th. I’. A. EATON, Secretary. 


MNUWE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

WATER-COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES WILL OPEN on Monday, January 4th, at 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Ten till five. 


Admission 1s, 











ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 
to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d, Gallery—53 
Pall Mall. Hi. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


\ JERULAM CLUB—CLUB HOUSE, 
54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. 

NO FURTHER APPLICATIONS can be received 

for Admittance for Membership without an Entrance- 

fee of Five Guineas. Yearly Subscription 14 Guineas. 


yo CLUB—CLUB HOUSE, 
54 ST. JAMES'S STREET. 
The Club will ENTER into exclusive POSSESSION 
of these Premises at the beginning of January. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALT VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 

















7 Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 


Invaluable for growing children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON and CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 





— and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


LD GOLD CHAINS, RINGS, 
WATCHES, and Damaged Jewellery of all 
kinds PURCHASED at their utmost value; and every 
kind of odds and ends in Gold, Silver, or Platina, in 
small or large quantities. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH, &c. 
M. E. BROWNING, 

} Chilworth Street, Westbourne Terrace, London. 
Parcels sent by post or otherwise will receive immedi 
ate attention, and their value sent per return. 
Also at 428 Ship Street, Brighton. 

YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Caring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXXI, for JANUARY, price 6s, 
contains— 

PAPARCHY AND NATIONALITY. 

Cox's H1sTory OF GREECE. 

THE ADORNMENT OF ST. PAUL'S. 

Tue PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN A SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN FRANCE. 

THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 

EvrROPE AND PEACE. 

ERASMUS 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* Tho Review may be had, post free for the year, 

by remitting 21s to the Publishers. 


* 9020 y0 


PPNAH 





Now ready, price 1s, the First Number (for January) of 


The EXPOSITOR. Edited by the Rev. 
SAMUEL COX, assisted by many Eminent Contri- 
butors. 

CONTENTS. 

1, JosHvA COMMANDING THE SUN 
TO STAND StiLu. By the Editor. 

2. THE SePTUAGINT. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 

F.R.S, Anthor of “ The Life of Christ,"’ &c. 

3. THE Grorrovs COMPANY OF THE APOSTLES. By 
the late Rev. T. T. Lynch, Author of ‘ 

4. ANTHROPOMORPHIC RELIGION. By Prof. E. 
Plumtre, M.A., Author of “ Biblical Studies.” 

5. THE First CHAPTER OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
Heprews. By Rev. J. Morison, D.D. 

6. THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By Carpus. 


AND THE Moon 





Just published, crown 8yo, 5s cloth. 
THE DIVINE GENTLENESS, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 

By T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 





This day, price 6d. 


SOME REASONS for DOUBTING the 
ALLEGED TRANSIT of Venus. Being Free 
Thoughts on that Event. 





NEW ART GIFT-BOOK. 
LEGENDS and MEMORIES of SCOT- 


ILAND. Poems by ConA KENNEDY AITKEN, with 
Photographs of Newark Castle, Craigmillar, Cul- 
loden, and Dunstaffnage Castle. Feap. 8vo, 
elegantly bound, 5s, gilt edges. 





Dr. BARNARDO'S WORK in LONDON. 


CHILDREN RECLAIMED for LIFE : 
the Story of Dr. Barnado’s Work in London. By 
the Author of the * Romance of the Streets,” with 
an Introduction by the Author of “Jessica's First 
Prayer.” Six full-page Illustrations. Handsomely 
bound, price 2s 6d. 





Dr. OSWALD DYKE’S NEW WORK. 


From JERUSALEM to ANTIOCH: 
Sketches of Primitive Church Life. By the Rev. 
J.Oswatp Dykes, D.D., Author of “ The Beati- 
tudes of the Kingdom,” &e. This day, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 





Mr. JACOX’S NEW WORK. 
SCRIPTURE PROVERBS: 


trated, Annotated, and Applied. 
Jacox, B.A., Author of “Secular Annotations.” 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 
“A very-pleasant book......Reverent, serious, learned, 
yet easy, chatty, and exceelingly attractive. Full of 
point, pith, and cnet einenncticicieniaass 


Now ready, in eas 8vo, price 12s, 


JOHN the BAPTIST. By Henry 
RosertT REYNOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
Céllege. Being the Congregational Union Lecture 
for 1874. * 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Portrait. 


JAMES EVERETT: a Biography. By 


RICHARD CHEW. 


Tllus- 














Price Twopence Monthly, 


The CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE)! 
JOURNAL. 
January Number, commencing a New Volume, is 
now ready. 





Price Fourpence Monthly. 


The ARGONAUT: A New Magazine 
for Young Men. Edited by GEORGE GLADSTONE, 
F.R.GS., F.C.S. 

THE First VOLUME can now be had, handsomely | 
bound, in cloth gilt, price 6s, 


Among the Contributors to it will be found Professor 


J.S. Blackie, Professor Gladstone, John MacGregor, | 


Dr. Inglis, Dr. Huggins, Richard Cull, Wyke Bayliss, 
Revs. Pelham Dale, Aubrey C. Price, J. 8. Moffat, and 
others. 
literary, biographical, religious, scientific, antiquarian, 
artistic, social, historical, descriptive. There is also 
correspondeuce on topics of the day, reviews of books, 
and notices of passing events. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paterno: ter Row. 


‘The Rivulet.” | 
H. 


By FRANCIS | 


Edited by B. Harris CowPer. The | 


The subjects treated embrace a wide ran ge— | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 


My Story. By Mrs, Macquoid, 
Author of * Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“+My Story’ bas great fascination. 
is full of merit."—Post. 


Lizzie. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“An enthralling story."—/ost. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


The whole book 


KrxG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 
3 vols, (Just ready. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 
A USEFUL and PRETTY PRESENT. 
Imp. 16mo, ctoth, gilt edges, price 6s. 
HE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
CuILp. Mrs. L. VALENTINE, and others, A new 
edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Illus- 
trated with many Engravings. 
“It is nicely printed, well illustrated, chastely bound, 
and is in fact a lesson on taste.”—Jilustrated Times, 
London: WILLIAM TEeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
An ELEGANT PRESENT for a LADY, 
NEW WORK by we AUTHOR of “ INQUIRE 
VITHIN.” 
Large post Svo, endanaee bound in cloth, price 2s 6d. 
6 lex LADY'S EVERY-DAY BOOK. 
A Practical Guide in the Elegant Arts and Daily 
Difficulties of Domestic Life. 
London: BEMROSE and Sons; 
Railway Bookstalls. 





all Booksellers and 





Just published, price 21s, 

EACE THROUGH THE TRUTH; 

or, Essays on Subjects connected with Dr. 
Pusey's Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harper, S.J., Professor 
of Philosophy at the Seminary, Stonyhurst College, 
late Professor of Theology in the College of S. Beuno, 
N. Wales. Second Series. Part I.. Dr. Pusey’s First 
Supposed Papal Contradiction; or, the Levitical Prohi- 
bitions of Marriage in their Relation to the Di 


a 
REISSUE of THACKERAY'S WORKS—With aly 
the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 63 6d, 
boards.—Now ready. 
DJENDENNIS. Volume I. With 93 
Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts, 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





This day (One Shilling), No. 181, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by Georges py 
MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 


CONTENTS. 

Miss ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) 1. A Print of 
Sir Joshua's. 2. Picture Galleries. 3. Gondolas, 
4. Palaces. 5. Gold and Silver Fish, 6. Angel and 
her Friends, 

On PEOPLE WHO “ WILL” 

CHARLIA. 

RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN MEDIEVAL ITALY. 

Mr. LOWELL'S POEMS. 

THE LOVE AND MARRIAGE OF CATHERINE DE Boursoy, 

PAST AND COMING TRANSITS OF VENUS. 

THREE FEATHERS. (With an Mustration.) 20. Tinta- 
gel’s Walls. 21. Confession. 22. On Wings of Hope, 

London: Siti, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 


RCHBISHOP MANNING’S REPLY 
to the LETTER in the DECEMBER 4 
of MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE appears in th 
JANUARY Number: also a FURTHER ‘ARTICLE ved 
the Author of * Prussia and the Vatican.” 


TALK. 





OT Gat nh tp AN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 183, for JANUARY, price Is, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
SocrAL Pressure. By Thomas Hughes. 
Castie DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty 
Years Ago. Chap. 29. 
THE GREVILLE JOURNALS—Part Il. By A. G, 
Stapleton. 
THE SPRIGHTLY BALLAD OF MINIKEENA. 
THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco.—lV. Savonarola 
as @ Politician. 
Tue NEW “ HAMLET,” AND HIS CRITICS. 
GAMES AT CARDS FOR ONE PLAYER. By W. Pole, 
‘RS. 
Recent LATIN Verse. By T. E. Kebbel. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING'S LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
10. PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN.—lV. The Prussian 
and German Legislation to which the Vatican 
Decrees gave rise. 


rn 


2 9 


oP ND 





Power of the Pope. 1, The Prologue; 2, Fundamental 
Principles; 3, The Issue. containing a Detailed Exami- 
nation of Dr. Pusey’s Evidence respecting Postils'e, 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister; 4, Doctrinal Postil; 
Tie Epilogue. 

London: Burns and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C 








Will be ready on January 1.—By Authority. 


HRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 
INDEX of the STATUTES. Third Edition. 
To the End of the Session of 1874, 37 and 38 Victoria. 
To which is appended a Table, showing the extent to 
which the Publie Acts of the period comprised in Vols. 
1. to V. (inclusive) of the Revised Edition of the Statutes 
have been repealed by Acts passed subsequently to the 
publication of those Volumes. Price, in cloth boards, 
25s; or the Table separately, 4d. 
Eyre and SpotTtiswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 









gk ANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY in FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 


by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort). By 
Sir GEorGE DUCKETT, Bart., late Mayor, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGate, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 





In the press. 


D* JOHN HENRY NEWMAN.— 
A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk on Occasion of 
Mr. Gladstone's Recent Expostulation. By JOHN 
HENRY Newmay, D.D. 
B. M. PICKERING, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 
8th January. 
JouN Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


196 Piccadilly. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for} 
JANUARY, 1875. No. DCCXL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


GIANNETTO. 
Ipas: an Extravaganza, 
| ALICE LoRRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part 10. 
| THe ABODE OF SNoW. Hangrang, Spiti, and Tibetan 
Polyandry. 
| THE STORY OF VALENTINE: AND HIS BROTHER. Part 13. 
| THE LIFE OF THE Prince CONSORT. 
THE GREAT PROBLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED ? 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


é tee FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
JANUARY. 

CONTENTS. 

A REPLY. By the Author of } Sapernatavel Religion. 

THe TENURE OF LAND, By Sir George Campbell. 

Lucretics. By John Addington Symonds, 

Mr. SPENCER ON SoctaL EVOLUTION. By J. E. Cairnes, 

| KinG Lear. By J. W. Hales. 

| Mr. MILL’s Essays ON RELIGION. By the Editor. 

| BEAUCHAMP’s C ER. By George Meredith. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 















MACMILLS AN N and Oo., London. 
oe eee *. *S MAGAZINE, 
No. ae JANUARY. 


CONTENTS, 

EARLy KINGS OF NORWAY. Chaps. 1 to 7. 

Tue Bayou Ticue. By Edwin de Leon. 

GERMAN HOME-LIFE. By a Lady. I. Servants. 

LANGALIBALELE. 

QuAINT CORNERS OF MEDIZVAL BIOGRAPHY. By the 
Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A 

A WEEK-DAY Hymn. 

THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF NEW ZEALAND. By George 
Fellows. 

Sik CHARLES BELL. 

OPINIONS OF THE CONTEMPORARIES OF THE EvAN- 
GELISTS AS TO THE INVISIBLE WORLD. 

CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND Mopsrn History: IV. 
By F. W. Newman. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF VINELAND IN NEW JERSEY, By 
the Founder, Charles K, Landis. 

London: LONGMANS and Co, 





ONDON SOCIETY for JANUARY 
(Now ready). Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
contains :— 
Fog. (Frontispiece.) 
A Happy New Year. 


ABOVE Suspicion. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 12-13. 


Nores ON PopuLan DkAMATists.—IIL Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert. By Peyton Wrey. 

A CHECK. 

RAPE OF THE GAmp. Chaps. 15, 16, 17. 

Tue Rise AND FALL Or Opera Bourre. By Clement 


W. Scott. 
Sporting ADVENTURES 

Esq. By “Old Calabar.’ 
Tue LAY OF THE Nursery Dont. By T.H.S. Escott. 
OPEN, SESAME! By the Editor. Chaps. 25, 26, 27. 
CAPTIVES. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
WeEst-Enp Notes. By “The Man in the Mask.” 
New Books ReEvceIvep. 

Sampson Low, MArston, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


OF CHARLES CARRINGTON, 


No. XCIL JANUARY, 1875. Price 3s 6d. 


HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 





| Psychologica! Association), Edited by HENRY MauDs- 


LEY, M.D., and T. 8S. CLousToN, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe STUDY OF THE HUMAN MIND FROM A Puysi0- 
LOGICAL View. By Samuel Wilks, M.D, F.R.S. 
Nervous SyMpTOMs IN CASES OF CONGENITAL 

SypuHiiis. By J. Hughlings Jackson, M.D. 
THE MOKBID PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS, By David 
Nicolson, M.B. 
NECROPHILISM By W. A. F. Browne, Esq. 
THE HALLUCINATIONS OF MAHOMET AND OTHERS. 
By William W. Ireland, M.D. 
6. ON GRAVES’ DISFASE WITH INSANITY. By Alexander 
7 


yP 


Robertson, M.D. 

. ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF GENERAL PARALYSIS OF 
THE INSANE, AND OF EPILEpsy. By George 
Thompson, L.R.C.P. 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Reviews of Recent Books 
on Mental Science—Psychological Retrospect—Re- 
port of Quarterly Meeting of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Society held at Edinburgh—Notes and News 
—Ubituary—Appointments, &c, 

(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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FIVE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MONK’S NORTON. By the Author of| 


«Mary Powell.” 2 vols. 


The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 


2 vols. 
In HONOUR BOUND. By Charles Gibbon. 


IN the DEAD of NIGHT. 3 vols. 


INNOCENT as a BABY. By J. Remington 


Ports. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready at every Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. No. 170, 
for JANUARY, 1875. 
CONTENTS. 
1, LEAN: A WoMAN OF Fasmton. By 
We to Visit Her?” “Archie Lovell,” 
Chap. 9. Si tu savais. 
KADOUR THE TURCO. 
BULWER AND DICKENS, 
THe GREVILLE Memorrs. 
LinirH. Chaps. 4, 5, and 6, 
A DANCE AFTER HARLEQUINS. 
. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Chaps. 3 
HENRI DI LAROCHEJAQUELIN AND LA VENDEE, 
. RALPH WILTON’s WerRD. Chap. 1. 


Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Ought 
&e. Chap. 8 A Dance of Death. 


ge p9 


) 


33, and 39, 


*,* The 42nd Volume of TEMPLE BAR, and also the cases for binding it, are 
now ready. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE. 
GREED’S LABOUR LOST. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 64. 


FAIR in the FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 


By CHARLES FARMLET. 2 vols., 21s. 


Mr. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank Lee 


Benepict, Author of * Miss Dorothy's Charge,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey-Bouverie. 


8 vols., 31s 6d. 

“A pleasant, lively story, with a fairly sensational plot, well and vividly worked 
out. Abundance of stirriog incident, dexterously introduced episodes, and plenty of 
pathos and fun, combine to justify it in taking a place among the foremost novels 
of the day.”"—Morning Post. 


RUPERT REDMOND: a Tale of England, 


Ireland, and America. By WALTER Sims SOUTHWELL. 3 vols, 3is 6d. 


HILDAandI. ByMrs.Hartley. 2vols., 21s. 
*TWIXT WIFE and FATHERLAND. 2 


vols., 21s. 


UNDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. 


SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 
price 7s 6d. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





1 vol., 





Just published, crown Syvo, with Two Autotype Portraits, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: A MEMOIR. 
By E. A. V. 


With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINL. “ THOUGHTS on DEMOCRACY ” and “ The 
DUTIES of MAN. 


Dedicate1 to the Working Classes, by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 


HYLTOWN HALL.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK | 
(published Thursday, price 4d, or by post 44d), for View of this Building, and 
f Pianoforte Manufactory, Ronsiagnen~—he apers on Artistic, Constructional, and 
Sanitiry Matters. Commencement of a new Volume next week. The BUILDER 





NEW WORKS 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1875, 


price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS. 

EarLy Kincs Or NORWAY: Chapters 1 to 7. 
Tus Bayou Técus. By Edwin Leon. 
GeRMAN Home Lire, By a Lady.—I. Servants. 
LANGALIBALELE. 
QUAINT CORNERS OF MEDLEVAL Brocrarny. By the Rey. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. 
A WEEK-DAY HYMN. 
THe FINANCIAL PoLicy oF 
Sik CHARLES BEL. 
—— OF THE CONTEMPORARIES OF THE EVANGELISTS AS TO THE 

VORLD. 
CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT AND MopERN History. IV, 
THE SETTLEMENT OF VIXELAND IN New Jensey. 

Landis. 


New ZEALAND. By George Fellows. 


INVISIBLE 


By F. W. Newman. 
By the Founder, Charles K. 


The GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late Cuartes C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk 
of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of 
the Privy Council. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 


~ _ > 18 ia 

ADDRESS delivered before the British Associa- 
tion at Belfast; with Additions. By Joun TyNnpDALL, F.RS., President. 
Eighth Thousaud, with a New Preface and the Manchester Address. 8¥o, 
price 4s Gd. 


RITUAL REVISION, a Letter to the Prolocutor 


of the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By the Right Hon. 
Joun G, Hupparp, M.P. 8yvo, Is. 


LIFE and LETTERS of the FIRST EARL of 


MINTO, from 1751 to 1806. Edited by the Countess of Minto. 3 vols. post 
Svo, 31s 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froups, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown Svo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8vo, £8 18s. 


The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


By G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 28 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By H. T. Buckie, Fifth Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


INDIAN POLITY; a View of the System of 


Administration inIndia. By Lieutenan. Colonel G. CuesngY. Second Edition, 
with Map. 8vo, 21s. 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Trencu. Crown S8vo, 2s 6d sewed, or 3s 6d cloth. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, 


including all his Occasional Works; collected and edited by JAMES SPEDDING, 
A. 7 vols. 8vo, price £4 4s. 


The BOOK of PSALMS of DAVID the KING 


and PROPHET, disposed according tothe Rhythmical Structure of the Original: 
with Essays on the Psalms of David restored to David; the External Form of 
Hebrew Poetry; and the Zion of David restored to David. By E. F. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s 6.1. 


The TROJAN QUEENS REVENGE; a 


Translation of the //ecuba of Euripides, with Elucidations. By A. H. BEEsiy, 


M.A. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, classified and arranged to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8yo, 10s 61. 


PICTURE LOGIC, or the GRAVE made GAY ; 


an Attempt to Popularisothe Science of Reasoning. By ALFRED Sw INSOURNE, 
B.A., Queen's Coll., Oxford. With 23 Humorous Woodcut Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 53. 


The LOGIC of STYLE; an Introduction to 


Critical Science. By WILLIAM RENTON. 8yo, 6s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; MENTAL and MORAL CONDITION of 
SAVAGES. By Sir J. Luprock, Bart., M.P. Third Edition, with numerous 
Additions, and 26 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Con- 
= By the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A. With about 140 Vignettes. vo, 
price 21s. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS. Translated and Edited by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. New Edition 
with a Coloured Plate and 726 Woodcuts, Pust 8yo, 15s. 


YOUATT on the HORSE. Revised and en- 


larged by W. WATSON, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 12s 6d. 


sy W. Srevarr 


London: LOUNGMANS and CO, 





addresses itself to everybody.—46 Catherine Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Now ready, demy Syo, 18s, the FIRST VOLUME of the 
LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONS O RT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 





Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 





“ For those who would value a Christmas gift not by the money that was given for it, but bu the pleasure that it 
gives, we could scarcely wish a more charming present than this book of Miss Thackeray's." —SATURDAY REVIEW. 


BLUEBEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. By Miss 


THACKERAY. Large crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
“Miss Thackeray has shown in her own graceful manner how the fairy tales which held small boys and 
girls spell-bound and breathless can be clothed upon with incidents and touches of our modern every-day life.” 

—Times, December 5. 
“ Daintily and delicately told little stories."—Athenzum. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
ASTORY of THREE SISTERS. By Cecil Maxwell. 2 vols. 


(This day. 
WYNCOTE. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine, Author of 
“Marjory.” 2 vols. (Just published. 


“ An excellent story, and another proof. if any were needed, that it is possible to form a very interesting plot 
out of the events of every-day life.”"—TZimes. 

“This is a pretty novel, and one likely to prove attractive...,..We recommend it as a pleasant, readable book.” 
—John Bull, 


FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author of “A Pair of Blue Eyes,” “ Under the Greenwood Tree.” 2 vols., with 12 Illustrations, 21s. 


“ Mr. Hardy is perhaps the most vigorous of all the novelists who have appeared during the last few years. 
His powers of description, his skill in devising ‘situations, his quaint humour, secure him a high place among 
novelists of any age.”—Atheneum. 

“ This last work of Mr. Hardy at once lifts his name above the crowd, and gives him a position among the 
eminent few......The drama in Mr. Hardy's novels is in no sense a warfare of opinion or ideas; it is a warfare 
of persons moved by the primeval motives of love and jealousy. It is in following the dark ways of tragic 
passion that Mr. Hardy's power makes itself unquestionably felt. ‘Far from the Madding Crowd’ is no 
ordinary novel.”—£xaminer, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. 

THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. TIASSALL REPORTS :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to mo for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of dict for Infants and 
young Children.” 





Sold in 1-Ib, and }-lb. Packets by all Grocers. 


KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 





FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
DR. J e 


COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is psec by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
iscovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.’ pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 

Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 

From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., Horncastie:— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects." 





Sold in bottles at 1s 144, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
pee wade CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 
each bottle. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


On 15th January will be published, 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
FIFTH, OR “INKERMAN VOLUME” oF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE ee OF THE LESSER INKER. 
2. SIR GEORGE CATHCART AND THE “ DORMANT 
COMMISSION.” 
3. THE RETENTION OF BALACLAVA. 
4. THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


Also, on the same day, a New Edition of the First Four 
Volumes of the Work—namely, 

Vol. I. THe ORIGIN OF THE CRIMEAN WAR:—In- 
cluding the strife between the Greek and the Latin 
Churches; the Coup d’Etat of the 2nd December, 1851; 
and the issue of the Conflict between the Czar Nich las 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Fifth Edition. 16s 
cloth. : 

Vol. II. Toe ALMA CAMPAIGN :—Including the com. 
mencement of the Crimean Expedition; the Landing; 
the March to the Bulganak ; and the Battle of the Alma, 
Fifth Edition. 16s, cloth, 

Vol. III. Sepastopo.:—Including the Flank March 
led by Lord Raglan : the Evasion of the Russian Army 
the heroic efforts of the Garrison under Admiral Kor- 
niloff and Colonel de Todleben; the commencement 
of the Siege; the first bombardment of Sepastopol by 
the Land and from the Sea; the Tidings of the Alma 
in England. Third Edition. 20s, cluth. 

Vol. IV. Tut BATTLE OF BALACLAVA :—Third Edition 
14s, cloth, 

Each of the above four volumes, and also the new or 
“Inkerman Volume,” may be had separately, with a 
— title-page, forming a work complete in 
itself. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





This day is published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. 

With full Information with regard to the Manners 
Customs, Religion, &c., of the Inhabitants, and the 
Effects of British Rule there. 

By J. A. G. BARTON, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


MARCUS WARD & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
FRENCH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. In 
48 Easy Chapters, with a Frontispiece in Colours 
by H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A.; 12 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, and an Illuminated Title-Page. Price 6s; 
by post, 6s 6d. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
BIBLE HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. Three 
Readings and One Picture for each Sunday in the 
Year, with an Illuminated Tittle-Page and Frontis- 
piece in Colours. Price 6s; by post, 63 6a. 





Also, just published, and uniform with above. a new 

Edition, with Questions, of 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 

ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 

Price 6s ; by post, 6s 6d. 

With Archeological, Historical, Poetical, and Descrip- 

tive Notes. 4to, cloth, gold and black, bevelled 

boards, price 7s 6d ; by post, 8s. 

PICTURESQUE SCOTTISH 
SCENERY. Illustrated with six chromo-facsimiles 
of Original Drawings by T. L. RowBpoTHam, Mem- 
ber of the Society of Painters in Water-colours. 


Just published, and uniform with above. 
ENGLISH LAKE SCENERY. Illus- 
trated with six chromo-facsimiles of Original 
Drawings by T. L. RowBoTHam. 
VIEWS in NORTH WALES. 
trated with six chromo-facsimiles of 
Drawings by ‘I. L. RowBOTHAM. 


Tllus- 


Original 





London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 Chandos 

Street, Strand; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 

| E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
: RED-LETTER DIARIES for 1875, in several 

sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 

Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 

Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 

TuHos. DE LA RvE and Co., London 








Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s 
| ILLIARDS. By Josern BEnnett, 

Ex-Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


Tuos. DE LA RvE and Co., London 


1)" LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers 
“CAVENDISH” WHIST, BEZIQUE, and PIQUET 
MARKERS. Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers 
TuHos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 





Beit and POLISH BEZIQUE, 

in Boxes, containing Cards, Markers, and Rules 
of both Games, by “CAVENDISH.” Prices from 28 6a 
to 42s. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers 





J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Tuos. Dz La RvE and Co., London. 




















December 26, 1874.] 












THE SPEC . 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
ON ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


grd Edition, with 2 Maps and 30 Illustrations, post 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


The FATE of FRANKLIN; the VOYAGE. 


of the ‘FOX’ in the ARCTIC SEAS in SEARCH 
of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN and his COMPANIONS. 
By Rear-Admiral Sir F. Leopoup McCLintock, R.N. 


a 

PERILS of the POLAR SEAS: TRUE 
STORIES of AROTIC ADVENTURE and DIS- 
COVERY. A Book for the Young, 
CuisHoLm, Author of “Rana, or the Story of a 
Little Frog,” “ Little Plays for Little People,” &c. 

With 2 Maps and 18 [llustrations. Post Svo, 6s. 
“Those who desire to read tales of adventures in 
the Polar Seas, while at the same time they obtain a 
connected account of geographical discovery in the 
Arctic regions, should procure Mrs. Chisholm's charm- 
ing volume, The authoress has consulted all the best 
authorities, and culled from them facts which she has 
weaved into one harmonious narrative of sustained 
interest, while the leading events are admirably illus- 
trated.”"—John Bull. : 
“ Mrs, Chisholm brings down the history to the dis- 
covery of the remains of Crozier and the other ill-fated 
companions of Franklin. As long as boys care for 
books of adventure, and prefer those which are true, a 
work of this kind will be valuable; while as a com- 
paratively brief and succinct account of events which 
caused a most profound sensation in England in their 
day, it has an interest for all who admire bheroism,.”"— 
Guardian. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LORD BYRON. 


New Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The BEAUTIES of BYRON: being a 


Selection from the Writings of Lord Byron's 
Poetry and Prose. By a CLERGYMAN. 





9 
The PEARL EDITION of LORD 
BYRON’'S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“The Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works is the 
most remarkable reprint of the season. For half-a- 
crown may now be had a complete and faithful collec- 
tion of the poet’s works. The best edition of Byron 
is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classics."—/’all Mall Gazette. 


3. 

The POCKET EDITION of LORD 
BYRON'’S POETICAL WORKS. § vols. 24mo. 
Bound and in a case. Price One Guinea, 

“Of the many editions of Lord Byron's Works this 
is unquestionably the most compact, portable, and 
handy. Here we have, in volumes of most convenient 
size, beautifully printed, carefully edited, and bound 
ina style at once elegant and serviceable, the com- 
plete works of the noble poet."—Civil Service Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 


WORKS BY CHARLES DARWIN, FRS, 


10th Thousand, with 28 Illustrations, crown Svyo, 12s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS 
in MAN and ANIMALS. By CHArLes Darwin, 
M.A., F.R.S., &e. 

“Mr. Darwin has brought to this work vast stores 
of erudition, accumulated treasures of careful observa- 
tion, and all the devices of an acute and fertile 
ingenuity. The book is very attractive to general 
readers, It is comparatively light and easy reading, 
full of amusing anecdote ; and the illustrations, whether 
due to the sun's rays or to the engraver's point, are 
excellent.”"—Guvardian, 

“During a space of more than thirty years, Mr. 
Darwin has, with exemplary patience, been accumu- 
lating information from all available sources. The 
result of all this is undoubtedly the collection of a mass 
of minute and trustworthy information which must 
possess the highest value, whatever may be the con 
clusions ultimately deduced from it.”.—7imes. 


“Those of our readers who know the charm of 
Darwin's former works, how he leads his readers on 
to his conclusions in the clearest and most attractive 
of English, will experience more than their usual 
treat when they sit down to this book. Even the most 
antagonistic of anti-Darwinians will not hesitate to 
admit how much he has learned from a careful study 
of the work before us.’ —Science Gossip. 





By the same Author. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and SELEC- 
TION in RELATION to SEX. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised and augmented. With Iliustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 9s. 


3. 

The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, The Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with additions and correc- 
tions. Post 8yo, 7s 6d. 


4. 

JOURNAL of RESEARCHES into the 
NATURAL HISTORY and GEOLOGY of 
COUNTRIES VISITED during a VOYAGE 
ROUND the WORLD. New and Cheaper Edi- 
tion, Post 8vo, 9s. 





| DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 Maps, and 44 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 


From 1865 to within a Few Days of His Death. 


CONTINUED BY A NARRATIVE OF HIS LAST MOMENTS AND SUFFERINGS OBTAINED FROM HIS 
FAITHFUL SERVANTS, CHUMA AND SUSI. 


By HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


By Mrs. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Svo, 12s. 


SKETCHES & STUDIES: HISTORICAL & DESCRIPTIVE. 


By RICHARD KING, BA, 


Exeter College, Oxford ; and Author of “ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England and Wales.” 


J. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE LOIRE AND THE MOSEL. 
Now ready, 20 Plates, royal d4to, 42s. 


ETCHINGS from the LOIRE and the SOUTH of FRANCE. 


By Ernest GeorGs, Architect. With Descriptive Letterpress. 


Uniform with the above, 42s, 


ETCHINGS on the MOSEL: a Series of Twenty Plates, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. 


“I call Mr. George's work precious, chiefly because it indicates an intense perception of points of character 
in architecture, and a sincere enjoyment of them for their own sake. He might etch a little summer tour for 
us every year, and give permanent and exquisite record of a score of scenes, rich in historical interest, with no 
more pains than he has spent on one or two of these plates in drawing the dark sides of a wall."—John Ruskin, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 


Now ready, with 140 Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 30s, 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


Pased on the Handbook of Kugler. Originally Edited by the late Sir CHARLes L. EASTLAKE, R.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised aud Remodelled from the most recert Researches, By Lady EasTLake. 


Uniform with the above. 


The HANDBOOK of PAINTING.—The GERMAN, 


FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS, Based on the Handbook of Kugler. Third Edition. Revised and in 
part rewritten. By J. A. Crowe, Author of “The History of Italian Painting.” With 60 Illustrations, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE FINEST GIFT-BOOK. 
MR. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEM. 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE. 


Superbly illustrated from designs by Miss ee and Thomas Moran. Engraved by A. V. S. Anthony and 
V.J. Linton, 


In 4to, cloth, gilt edges, price 1% 6d. 


This charming poem celebrates the life of the household, from the hanging of the crane (“ house-warming "’) 
to the golden wedding. Its many picturesque scenes have been illustrated with the utmost care and skill. In 
every respect,—in theme, poetic beauty, artistic excellence, and mechanical execution. “The Hanging of the 
Crane” is a volume of rare superiority; and as a gift-book for weddings, birihdays, golden weddings, or 
Christmas holidays, nothing could be more appropriate or more beautifal. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 








Price 2s 6d. free by post 2s 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 
Lewis | Nores OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL: 
Cnarter. By John Latouche. 
| Sir Priip Srpne By Henry Kingsley 
| A TRAGEDY QUEEN: A TALE. By John Dangerfleld, 
Author of * Grace Tolmar.” 


CANADA: AN EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. SUPPLEMENTARY 
Parker. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, By George Barnett Smith. 
THe MAD WitLovcusys. By E. Lynn Linton. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDENS. By Archibald Banks. 


By 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 


FOR ALL THE SAFEST AND MOsT PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


9 haa = ~ he Pl TT) wor iT Al > 

SHARP’S STOCK axp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 

It is the most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
DECEMBER EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks, Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares, Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. Market 
Prices, Dividends, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


GOULD, SHARP, and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 

































THE SPECTATOR. 








WILLIAM &. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 80 LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for! 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- | 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of | 
Messrs, Eiktngion and Co,, is the best article next to 
Sterling Silver that can be used as such, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from rea] silver. 
A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 
| Fiddle | | 
| or Old ‘Bead or| King's 

























Patterns. —— Thread. or Shell. 
[2 £8.d/£ 8. d. 
12 Table FOrkS.....ccccrersereee| 1 rt ) 21 . 2 i 
12 Table Spoons ... |}110 21 i 
12 Dessert Forks... - i? i138 3 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 2 7 sam « 
12 Tea Spoons.. iM Bs ; = 
6 Egg Spoons, gil ‘bow e 2 12. 13 6 
2 Sauce 7 MACK .rosvere . © 8 . o 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... dee ee a 
2Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...| mw 4.4.4 6 
1 Mus tard Spoon, ort . 6. FAs ES 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......5 . 26.3 6.4. 
1 Pair of Fish Carver Tine) - 18 G1 3S 6&1 4 6 
1 Buiter Knife .... » 3 9 &8 6G. 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle . © 11 - 12 
1 Sugar Sifter..., 3 4 4 
Total..........£8 19 31119 6.120 6 


Any article to be he td singly at the sume prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, aud a relative 
number of knivos, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of § P iddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Fork 
Dessert dO., 153 ....scccerees 
4’ and wirriohbreng 4 


Silver, in great variety. 











Tea “cae 12s 6d. 
SETS, Eleetro- 
rom £25 





£3 15s to £25. 





T \ ISIT COVERS, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Sct of | 
Four to £24, 

NORNER DISHES, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to 

$ £13188 the Set of Four; Warmers £7 2s 6d to 


£15 15s, 
—— from 14s to £5 10s. 


YRUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro-Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and Car- 





vers. Ali kinds of replating done bythe patent process, 

. . aa Sahl 
Bi HS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, 


newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public. 
Gas Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £22 19s. Portable 
Showers, 8s 6d. Pillar Showers, £5 1Us to £6 8s, Nur- 
gery, 25s to 40s. Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. Hip, 15s to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Paths. Toilet Ware in great variety, 
from 13s to 48s the Set of Three. 
AMPS of all Sorts and Patterns.—The 
_4 collection of French Mogerateur Lamps deiles 


competition. The prices, complete with Chimney 
and Globe, vary from 8s to £9 Each Lamp 
is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their pro- 
per action WILLIAM 8S, BU RTON supplies Pure 


Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 2s 10d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, ame Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 

LU XOLEUM.—This oil is for burning in the Duplex 
and other Lamps of a similar coast ion, i 
safe oil, free from the objections which apply | 

etroleums, and is capable of producing a very brilliant | 
light at a moderate cost of Is 2d per half-gallon tin. | 

1 ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— | 

WM Allthatis new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, ant | 
Dwelling-rooms, from 12s to £22. Brackets from Is !d. | 

| 













\LOCKS, CAN DELABRA, BRONZES. 
_J) Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45, Cand 
from 13s 6d to £16 10s. Bronzes, from 4s 


labra, per 


Gd to £16 16s, 


h 
h- 


| )ISH-COVERS | and Paso | = 


DISHES, in every variety. Block-tin di 
covers, 16s 9d the set of six. Elegant modern patterns 
47s 6 7 to 82s the set. Britannia metal, with or wit! 1out 

-plated handles, £3 15s 6d to £6 16s the set of 
Block-t 





silve 
Ble wt plated, £9 to £24 the set of four. 
water dishes, with wells for gravy, 17s 





t 
Electro- plate don Britannia metal, 
Ditto ov nickel, full size, £9. 


metal, 25s to 80s. 
full size, £5 5s. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN 


TWICE DAILY:—Bay 
- (Belsi ze Park. -: ity 

DAILY :— Brompton. Chelsea. 

MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 





WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, 


deliveryat a small fixed rate. 


ive 
tin ho rt- | 
0s. Brit imnia | ve npo rts and Whatn¢ 
The above in Walnut, 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier 





EDSTEA 


for inspection. 


ture. 


Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s 6d each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, 
patent Lath Sackiug, Castors, &c., 6ft. long, 2 ft. Gin. 
14s 6d each, 


wide, 


DS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom. 
| —U pwards of 150 different Patterns always fixed 
in the 
prices, of guarantecd quality, and of the best manufac- 


These are, 


ever 


Children’s Cots, from 18s 64. 


Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 25s to£35. 
Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 
Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 


Flair Mattress, 75s complete. 


Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 


1 


fitted with d 


Can be used by Child, Youth. or Adult. 


pair, | “ 





| 


water Camden Town, St. John’s W: 


:—Fulham, 
§B 


size, 6 ft. long, 2 


good Wool Mattresses, especially 
This will also form a useful Couch. 


ACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 


sizes, £3 12s. 


EDDING MANUF 


BURTON. 


Matresses. 


st Straw Pailla 
¥e t French Aly 
‘glonred W 








Extra § 
Trench M 
Super ditt s 









, Beds, Poultry, at 
| Best ‘Grey Gooee, 
Do. Best White do., 


Feather Pillow 
Down Pillo 


29s 6d; 


NOOD 


Ta order 


Stock:— 








ss wide Sift. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or O ik , 15s 6a 203 Gd 24s 04 
Best Polished Pine...... 28s 6d 32s Od 36s Ud 
Mahogany, Circular Mart 
SOT: csvensnceisnecsenss sane . 26s 0d _ 
- . do. Square do. . ° 873 6d 
iS. ft. 
378 5538 08 
728 G1 943 Od 


ool ditto ’ 
est Brown Wool tilto. 
Good White Wool dittc 

Extra Super ditto 
Superior Horsehair ditto . 
Extra Super ditto .. 
German Spring Hair St 


CABI 


Best Polished Pine. > 
Best Mahogany .. 
DRESSING-TABLE Siwide sit. 


ft. Gin. wi 


Wi 


SSPS sees 









E ditto... soepevcceces 
sfor ‘use over 8 

ad i8tO .0e 

Is pe r ib. 


at 2s 6d ! 
at 3s Gd } 
3 6d to 






a. 


NE’ 
to FUR 





Good Maple or Oak, with 


Drawers ... 
3est Polished i 


Best Mahogany, ditto 


WARDROBE 
Drawers, 
Hanging Space 
Good Maple or 


Best Polished Pine 
Sest Mahogany... 
American Ash, Bi 


a - 





$23 01 353 04 423 Od 
M we 1058s Ud 1453 Od 2103 Od 
Ms vhogat ly Dini ng-tables, 
telescope action, 
Sit. by 4ft.... 155s Od 199s Od 
Dt, Gift. 
4 £10) Os £11 ls | 
1 £15 153 £23 Os 
Chair 
stuffed ....00 37s Gd, 563, 65a, to 150s, 
|| R AWING-I OOM FURNITURE 
Couche ttees, Ottomans, Easy and F 
; Ce ntre Table Work Tables, Occ 
. Card Tables; Chit ffonni rs, and C: abinet 


Woods. 


Tray 8, 
asters wide 








3} e, ditto... 


Ss, with 
and 


Oak ..00... 1 
1 











1 Pite ch 


ROOM 





r 



























ath—; 3ft. |4f-Gin' ft. 
ji£s.d,£8.d. £8. 4d, 
me ee ee 
}: 13 6,.18 6). 206 
J.17 61 6./1 9 
Jt 3.LI GL17. 
11162 662126 
(210.1313 .}4 1 
12 263 3.138 9. 
jek 216 29 8 S 
(210 .j3 8./3 14. 
Ae Dee 76415. 
pring ! 15 i IF OF. 
j2 8 1264 . 
jt 11 - 
0.13 12 9.5 
ver Ib 4 15 3 ./8 
lis; Bolsters, from 6s to 
Biinkets, 






3ft. Gin. ft. 
l7s 04 2is Gd 25s 0d 
953 Gd 29s Od 3 Od 
45s Od 47s Gd 55s 0d 
4ft. 4ft. Gin, 


05s 0a 
75s Od 


230s Od 


Pine, 


FURNITURE.— 








price 453; 
adapted for the three 


vs, from 11s 6d to iss, 
Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


Ct FURNITURE. 
NISH HOUSES completely, 
WILLIAM & BURTON has, in addition to his other 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS .... 


11 


190s 0d 





& 
Xe., 


: Music Cabinets, an 
“Black and Gold, 





95 s Od 130s vd 


lowest 


yvetail joints, 


Full extended 
with set of 








5s 0d 





in proportio n. 





aud Faacy 


Glasses 











0d, We 


st End (ali Parts). 


Haverstock Hill. 


Highbt 
Hammers 
rough, 
Brixt 











ith 


Clapham. 


Nollow 


Islingt 


Camberwell, | 


LY. 


nm. 


LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS 


K 
Kentish J 


Herne Hill, 
Kennington, 


n. 
Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, » 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arr 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 








Lambeth. 
Peckh 
Kingsland, 

ngement. 


A$ yf , warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLE AM S. BURTON'S 
| Des- |Crvr 
The Blades are all of the (Table. sert, con 
finest Steel. <mnetentl 








8. d. 
34-inch ivory handles ...,..per doz. 6 9 
34 ditto balance ditto , 6 9 
3} ditto, ditto 76 
4 ditto fine ivory 9 6 
4 ditto extra lar 1. 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ... li 6 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..... onl 16 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades oS 
Nickel electro-silvered hand! 76 





REQUISITES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 

Articie for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 

| 1 i See 

€s. df si dif s. dif s. d, 

Kitchen Utensils...75 11 22711 S51L 14 4,412 5 
Brushes and Tur- | | | 

METY covcsscessoeree 2d O LIT 16 10 


Kk I'TCHEN 


81911319 9 





100 11 3445 8 32014 3812 2 
STOVES, KITCHEN- 
i[RE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Total per set.. 
in ENDERS, 


RANGE 8, Fi 
- 


. 













< Register Stoves .... from 93 to £15 183 

ut do,, ormolu on laments . r £3 12s to £36 
moe Fenders .......00.0000 eeeeeeeftom 33 94 to £10 2s 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders from £2 10s to £20 153 
Fire-Irous (Set of three) ...from 4s 6d to £6 1s 


Chimney-Picces.. from £1 103 to £100 


NOAL SC OOPS. — The prices vary 

J from 2s 44 to 159s, Plain black open Scoops 
from 2s 4; zinc-lined, from 5s 3d; Covered 
tox Scoops, from 6s; do. with Hand-scoop, from 
8s 6d; do, with faney ornamentation, from 14s; 
highly # red and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. Theres 
also a choico selection of Wooden Coal-boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 43s to 130s. 

NOAL ECONOMISER. —This Grate, 

J in its construction, is the reverse of an ordi- 
nary Register Stove; all the heating surface stands 
out prominently in the room. ‘lhe canopy forms a 
hot-air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the 
piinths, passes up the sides and back through a series 
of gills, and, aving become heated, proceeds through 
a perforation at tie top of the canopy. Facility is 
4 rded for the access of external air when desired, 
The back of the Grate is so constructed as to con- 
sume the smoke arising fr ma the tlre, and the body is 
arranged to admit of slow aod yet perfect combustion, 
For the smoke thatis ma te an outlet is provided ata 
e, whi th is the only part of the Grate that re- 


to be fixed 
Che STOVE is in operation in TWO of the SHOW- 


ROOMS. 
>. AF IER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TEA-TRAYS and 


RAYS.—An assortment of 
i w holly un} precede ented, whether as to 


do., 








































3 to 10 guineas. 

soreeseef POM 2108 to 4 guine 

1 Baskets equally low. 
LONDON MAKE 


rent of London-made 





Bc ody 
Waiters, Cake an 
rPYEA URNS, 
ONLY.—Th e large 
BRONZE T 





of 
stas 
A URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale, from 346 





to £6 15s, 
Ré CFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 

v ICE-HOUSES, from £5 10s to £10 15s, 

with water cistern and filier, 
Cabinet do., £14 108 to £17 5 
lo, Moulds, Ss to I4s ; 
do., Making Machines to £4. 

consisting 


G VARDEN NECESSARIES, r 
of ARCLITES, BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, 

W the WORK, fe. 
iarden Syring 
Gar len Engine 
Garden Waie 
Gardea Ro! 
Garden Chai 
Garden Seats 
Garden Tor 


PATENT LAWN 


Patent Ventilating, 
from £6 58; @ yi 
Ice Pails or Pots, ¢ 
















js and Water . 
-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 


UNDER. 





| Kr urn. ico, 
Notting Hill. erd’s Bush, 
Tulse Hill. 
Walworth. 


om. 
own. 


| Wandsworth. 





aul. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 


—— 








Lonpon: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL. of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy. Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 13 Exeter Street, Strand; 
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